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HARD WORDS. 


| spite of himself D’Eyncourt started. Beverley was the very last 
person he could have expected to see. He recovered himself in 
a moment however. 

*“* Beverley, this is an unexpected pleasure,” he said, advancing 
with outstretched hand. 

Glyn stood by the table, but made no movement in response to 
the Captain’s greeting. D’Eyncourt pretended not to notice the 
slight. 

“Won't you take a chair,” he said. “It is a long time since we 
met. Shall I offer you a cigar?” 

He held out his cigar case. Glyn put it aside with a hasty 
movement of his hand. 

“Captain D’Eyncourt,” he said, “it is useless making any pretence 
of friendliness. I have some grave charges to bring against you. 
Our interview is not likely to be pleasant to either you or myself.” 

‘Well, sit down, anyway,” said D’Eyncourt, lighting his own cigar, 
and sinking into an easy chair. “It is a pity you won’t smoke. It 
soothes the mind and might perhaps tend to bring matters to a more 
amicable issue. Now then, what about these grave charges?” 

Glyn had seated himself near the table opposite the Captain. He 
took a note-book from his breast-pocket and selected a paper. 

“ To begin with,” he said, “ you were guilty of a mean and dastardly 
action in concocting a letter to which you appended Miss Venables’ 
signature. A forgery, in fact. I will not waste time by dwelling on 
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the consequences of that letter. I merely repeat that in sending it 
you were guilty of a forgery.” 

D’Eyncourt took his cigar from between his lips and looked fixedly 
at Glyn. 

“Look here, Mr. Beverley,” he said. ‘ I am prepared to listen to 
you as long as you keep a civil tongue in your head. If there is any 
repetition of such phrases as these I shall deal with you in another 
way. I have heard this absurd story about the letter. It is the most 
ridiculous charge that was ever concocted. If you have come all 
this way to tell me this, you have taken a great deal of trouble for 
nothing.” 

“ You deny having written it ?” said Glyn quietly. 

“TI do, most distinctly.” 

Glyn drew from his pocket D’Eyncourt’s own letter and placed it in 
his hand. ‘“ Perhaps that may recall it to your memory,” he said. 

For a moment the Captain did not take in the purport of the letter 
before him. A glance at the first dozen words, however, made him 
see the trap into which he had fallen. A look of deadly spite 
flitted across his face. He was not yet, however, at his wit’s end. 7% 

“ Caught, by Jove!” he said with a low laugh. ‘“ You held the 
trump card there, Beverley, and played it well, deuced well! But 
what does it all amount to? All’s fair in love and war, you know. 
I’ve done with war. I played for love.” 

* And lost.” 

* And lost, I admit, but my loss was your gain. You gota nice 
little widow and eighteen hundred a year or thereabout. What 
have you to complain of?” 

*T’ll come to that by-and-by.” 

“Oh! take your own time by all means. But your last throw was 
so good, I should not be disposed to risk another.” 

“You'll allow me to be the best judge of that. We will come now 
to the question of the property. You are aware, I suppose, that I 
have a claim on it.” 

“T’ve heard some cock-and-bull story about a will found in a 
coffin. You had better have let the old man rest in his grave. 
You can’t suppose I am going to give up a fine property like this 
without fighting. It will involve you in no end of litigation, and 
you will probably lose.” 

*T don’t think so.” 

“No, perhaps not, but possession is nine points of the law, 
remember, and I am advised that you cannot find your witnesses.” 

*‘T don’t think they will be necessary.” 

“ By Jove, they will, though. You will have to prove everything. 
I tell you what; I am not in the least afraid of the result, but I 
don’t mind coming down with something handsome if you consent to 
withdraw your claim. What do you say now? What will you take?” 

“ Nothing.” 
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Glyn had opened his note-book again, and was selecting another 
paper. 

“T don’t admit your chance, mind,” the Captain went on. “I 
merely propose this to save a lot of bother and litigation. You had 
better take advantage of my offer. I may not be in the mood to 
make it again.” 

“T don’t think you will be called on to do so. If you do not 
make terms with me, the probabilities are that in a week or two you 
will find yourself in the clutches of the law.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Listen to me, Captain D’Eyncourt. It is time you heard the 
truth from some one. You shall hearit from me. You have hitherto 
escaped with impunity from the consequences of your evil doings. 
You will escape no longer. Your deceit, your treachery, your lies are 
at last exposed.” 

D’Eyncourt rose from his chair, his eyes flashing fire, his cheeks 
livid with rage. 

“ By heaven, sir,” he said, “you shall pay for this. If you don’t 
instantly leave this house I will have you kicked out.” 

He advanced towards the bell and placed his fingers upon the 
handle. 

“Stop!” said Glyn, with a face of supreme calm. “If you ring 
that bell it will be the most insane act you ever committed. Fatal 
as far as you are concerned. Let me advise you to return to your 
chair.” 

There was an intense earnestness in Glyn’s tone which absolutely 
awed the other. He seated himself doggedly. 

“Well, I will hear you out,” he said. “It’s a lucky thing for you 
that you have a patient man to deal with. But be quick. I cannot 
waste time over this nonsense. What have you got to say?” 

“If I could discern one redeeming point in your nature,” Glyn 
continued, “I should yet be disposed to spare you in part. I can 
see none. For mere sport and wantonness you almost broke poor 
Sib Maitland’s heart and drove her to attempt suicide. You 

“Stop!” interrupted D’Eyncourt. “I can’t listen to humbug of 
this sort. You know it is not'true. Sib Maitland is as well as ever 
she was.” 

“But for the lucky accident of my meeting her, I tell you, Sib 
Maitland would have been drowned in the Thames on the night 
your forged letter arrived.” 

“its a lie)” 

“It’s the truth, however much you may strive to put it from you. 
It was I who rescued her.” 

“ With your usual heroism, I presume,” sneered D’Eyncourt, who 
was nevertheless visibly impressed. 

“T will say nothing,” Glyn continued, not heeding the sneer, “ of 
the deadly injury you have done me. That, I know,.would rather 
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rejoice you than otherwise. I come now to another and graver 
charge. By your vile arts you won the affection of one of the purest 
girls that ever walked this earth. You sought her in marriage; you 
would have married her under circumstances which you knew— 
villain as you are—would have brought ruin and disgrace upon her 
for life. ‘Thank heaven she discovered your villainy in time.” 

D’Eyncourt started to his feet, his whole frame quivering with 
rage. There was a look of deadly mischief in his eye. He 
darted forward, but Glyn was too quick for him, for the next 
moment he had him by the collar and was forcing him down into 
his chair. 

“You scoundrel!” said Glyn, with suppressed rage. “If you 
attempt violence I will have no mercy on you. I am not likely to 
have much patience with a man who has connived at bigamy.” 

A quick gasp escaped from D’Eyncourt’s lips as the last word was 
uttered. 

“Take off your hands,” he said. “You have the advantage 
of inches, confound you. Now tell me what you mean by bigamy ? 
This is another of your lies, I suppose ?” 

“T am not likely to face such a man as you without proof,” said 
Glyn. “ You will not deny this, I suppose?” 

He held out another paper. D’Eyncourt glanced at it, and 
as he did so his lips grew livid and his whole frame seemed to 
collapse. It was a copy of the marriage register in Sutton-Colville 
Church. 

A savage oath escaped D’Eyncourt. He saw that the game was 
up, and threw himself back in his chair with an evil scowl and clenched 
fists. Presently he looked at Glyn. 

“You have the best of the game, I admit,” he said. “But why 
do you come here to tell me all this? Why not let the law take its 
course ?” 

“T do not come to screen you, of that you may be sure,” Glyn 
answered. ‘You deserve the worst punishment the law could 
inflict; but I wish as far as possible to avoid publicity. If you 
choose to depart before I institute proceedings, you can go. My 
course will then be comparatively clear. Your wife is already 
gone.” 

“Where ?” 

“To America.” 

“ And you would advise my following her.” 

“That is a matter entirely for your own consideration. For her 
sake I should not advise it.” 

The Captain paused as if reflecting. Suddenly a strange expres- 
sion flitted across his face. He looked up. 

“The situation, I take it, is this,” he said. “If I don’t clear out 
and give up the property, you not only put in your claim, but you 
charge me with conniving at bigamy.” 
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* That is precisely what I shall do.” 

“Exactly. It is an ugly situation for a man of my position. But 
even if the law can touch me, which is doubtful, I might still fight 
for the property.” 

“Which you would not have the slightest chance of retaining.” 

“That is a matter of opinion. However, the question is worth 
considering. I confess I don’t care for the exposure. Will you 
give me a week to decide?” 

“T will not give you a day. I must have your decision now.” 

Again the strange expression came into the Captain’s face—a look 
of a sudden resolve. 

“You drive a hard bargain,” he said. ‘ However, as I don’t 
care for the risk and exposure, I will go. I suppose,” he added 
with a sardonic grin, “ you won’t object to a tip now and then if one 
is hard up?” 

“ That will depend entirely on circumstances,” said Glyn. 

“Exactly so. You will do the magnanimous if I behave myself. 
Well, I will try. And now, while I am yet in possession, let me offer 
you the hospitalities of Firwolds. What will you take ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you. My business is over. I am anxious to get 
back as soon as possible.” . 

“T will not detain you, but I am sorry you won’t have anything. 
Shall I order your trap ?” 

“ Thanks, I am walking.” 

D’Eyncourt looked up quickly. 

“ By the short cut?” he said. 

“Yea.” 

** How on earth did you find your way?” 

* By dint of inquiry at the village. It is not difficult.” 

** And you won't let me send you back ?” 

“ No, thanks ; I prefer walking.” 

* As you will.” 

They proceeded together to the hall door. D’Eyncourt looked up 
at the sky. 

“There is a storm brewing,” he said. ‘You had better accept 
my offer.” , 

“T shall be at the station before it breaks.” 

“T hope you will. I presume then we shall not meet again. By 
the way,” he added with the same sardonic smile, “you have not 
yet told me when you expect me to clear out.” 

“Within a month at the most,” answered Glyn briefly. 

He walked away at a quick pace down the drive leading to the 
footway across the fields. He was revolving in his mind D’Eyncourt’s 
sudden surrender. What did it mean? What was the meaning of 
the covert look of triumph which accompanied his submission? Was 
he contemplating some new mischief? In spite of himself, Glyn felt 
uneasy. 
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D’Eyncourt stood gazing after him until he was out of sight. Then 
he turned and entered the house. 

As he did so a low growl of thunder broke from a bank of clouds 
beyond the fields through which Glyn’s path lay. 


CHAPTER LI. 
D’EYNCOURT’S EVENING RIDE. 


D’Eyncourtr went direct to his smoking-room. ‘The walls of this 
room were ornamented with quite an unusual display of whips, sticks, 
weapons, pipes, foxes’ heads and tails, horns of various animals, and 
the hundred-and-one things which men of a roving disposition collect 
as reminiscences of their various travels and exploits. Among these 
articles was a short instrument with a heavily weighted knob at one 
end, and a leather thong for the wrist at the other. It was about a 
foot in length, with a thin flexible handle. The knob, which was 
weighted with lead, was so heavy, that in an unscrupulous hand it 
might become an absolutely murderous weapon. Yet by a singular 
contradiction of terms it was called a “life-preserver.” 

D’Eyncourt took this down from its hook, placed it within the 
inner breast pocket of his coat and buttoned his coat over it. Then 
he went to the hall and opening a closet in which was a collection of 
coats and hats he selected a thin waterproof, which he threw over his 
arm, and, putting on a round felt hat, he returned to the back of the 
house and passed out in the direction of the stables. 

Although he was perfectly calm, there was a quickness of movement 
in all this which was somewhat unusual with him. He stopped, how- 
ever, when he reached the gate leading to the stable yard. An idea 
seemed to strike him, and he passed the gate with his usual deliber- 
ation. An under-groom was passing into the stable with a bundle 
of litter. 

“ I’m thinking of riding over to Brighton, Clark,” said the Captain. 
**T don’t quite like the look of the weather.” 

The man glanced up at the sky. The low bank of cloud before 
mentioned was hidden by the house. Except for some driving scud, 
the sky above was clear. 

“JT don’t think it will be much, sir. We might have a shower 
or two.” 

“Put the saddle on Bobby then—or stay, what condition is Kitty 
in? Has she been at any of her pranks lately ? ” 

They had entered the stable. Kitty was in a stall a little to the 
right. She gave one of her usual backward glances as D’Eyncourt 
entered, a glance that boded mischief. 

“T have not ridden the mare since my uncle’s death, I believe,” 
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said D’Eyncourt. ‘She would carry me quicker than Bobby if she’s 
in a decent temper. Can you saddle her?” 

The man hesitated. ‘To do Kitty justice she held them all in awe. 
D’Eyncourt read the man’s thoughts. 

“Call Green, then,” he said, “or stay ; give me the saddle, {’ll do 
it myself.” 

The groom brought a saddle from the harness-room and held it 
ready for his master. D’Eyncourt walked boldly into the stall, and 
with a firm hand unbuckled the roller which held the horse-cloth. 

Kitty hated a coward. If D’Eyncourt had hesitated the pro- 
babilities are that there would have been a scene. As it was, she 
simply watched the proceedings out of the corner of her eye. 

The cloth was stripped and the saddle on in half a minute. As 
D’Eyncourt tightened the girths the mare laid back her ears flat on to 
her crest, but she did not resist. The groom was ready with the 
bridle: D’Eyncourt took it in his hand. 

“Not that. Green doesn’t ride her with a Pelham, does he? I’ve 
said over and over again she goes quieter with a snaffle.” 

“T believe he’s afraid of her with a snaffle, sir,” said the man with 
a sickly grin. 

‘Stuff and nonsense! Why can’t he take my advice. Nothing 
irritates her like a curb-chain,” 

“He says he can’t hold her with a snaffle, sir.” 

“No, because he’s always worrying her mouth, I suppose. If he let 
her have her head, she’d be as quiet as a lamb. Get a plain snaffle.” 

In the few moments the man was absent, D’Eyncourt slipped off 
the halter and passed his hand caressingly down Kitty’s nose. For a 
wonder the mare responded, and arched her neck in evident satis- 
faction. ‘The next moment the bridle was brought, the reins thrown 
over the mare’s neck, and the bit slipped in between her teeth without 
a struggle. 

Kitty was certainly a magnificent specimen of horseflesh. Although 
he knew her so thoroughly, D’Eyncourt could not help running his 
eyes once more over her splendid points, and looking with inward 
satisfaction on the long elastic step, as she came from the stable. 

The action of saddling seemed to have diverted his thoughts a 
moment; but as he approached the side of the mare a dark fixed 
look came into his face. He glanced up at the sky once more. 

“If the weather should turn out very bad I shall stay the night, 
Clark. By the way, send into the house at once and say I am not 
likely to be home to dinner. Don’t let them keep it after eight. 
Let go her head, it only fidgets her.” 

He had the reins in his hand and his foot in the stirrup. Kitty 
and her master were evidently on better terms than they were when 
we first made their acquaintance. She let him mount without a 
struggle. 

Then D’Eyncourt passed out of the stable yard at a steady walk. 
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Although chafing with a horrible impatience, he continued the easy 
pace until he had turned the angle of the drive which hid him 
from view. He knew that the groom was probably watching him. 
He was right. The man stood at the gate gazing after him in 
amazement. 

“‘By jingo, he’s a cool hand. I believe he’s the devil himself. 
Green would have had the mare all over the shop before he'd a 
mounted her,” he said as he shut the gate and returned to the stable. 

Once out of sight Kitty seemed to read her master’s thoughts. 
Without any sign from him except that mysterious communication 
between a good rider and his horse, she broke into a canter, and was 
at the outer park gate in a few seconds. ‘The lodge-keeper’s wife 
hurried out to open the gate. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Bond. Likely to have some rain, I think.” 

Tt looks like it, sir.” 

“Ts your husband better?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you. He’s getting nicely again now.” 

“He must be more careful with those machines. He might have 
taken his hand off.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s well he escaped as he did.” 

A hundred yards from the lodge a road diverged to the left. This 
was the direct route to Shoreham. D’Eyncourt pulled up at this 
point and looked cautiously around. ‘There was not a soul visible. 
The evening was closing in. A few drops of rain fell upon the dusty 
road, leaving splashes as large as a penny-piece. To his right was a 
high bank with a low stunted hedge on the top, and beyond it a 
broad stretch of grazing land with some cattle intent upon their 
evening meal. Beyond this again was a wooden fence, and then the 
ground dropped to the valley, in which lay the stream which Glyn 
had to cross on his way back to the station. The distance to this 
stream and the coppice opposite was about a mile as the crow flies. 

“Nine miles to Brighton,” mused D’Eyncourt as he sat motionless 
on his mare. “If I take the short cut over the downs, and go into 
the old Shoreham lane I ought to do it in three-quarters of an hour; 
going easy by the road, an hour and a quarter. Kitty will give me 
the spare half hour, I fancy.” 

Another look around. Still not a soul visible. Only the tinkle of 
a sheep bell to the left, and the crop-crop of the cattle pulling at the 
rich grass in the field. Without another thought D’Eyncourt put 
Kitty at the bank and lifted her over in splendid style. The next 
moment he was crossing the field amid the startled cattle at racing 
speed. 

Kitty took the low fence beyond the field almost in her stride, 
then she went away down the grass slope at the same headlong 
speed. There was a thick wood at the bottom of this slope, a 
preserve in fact, which extended for a mile or more in the direction 
of the statidn towards which Glyn was wending his way. Through 
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this preserve was a broad path used only by people belonging to 
the estate, and that very rarely. D’Eyncourt knew it to be a most 
unfrequented spot. It was in the last degree unlikely that he would 
meet anyone there at that hour. 

As he reached the depths of the wood, still going as fast as the 
rough road would permit, it grew almost dark. The gloom was 
increased by the dense leafage overhead, and the thickly gathering 
clouds. Suddenly a vivid flash of lightning broke right in front, 
followed by a crash of thunder which seemed to shake the ground. 
Then came a flood of rain like a second deluge. Kitty swerved a 
moment, but D’Eyncourt put his hand on her neck caressingly and 
lightly touched her with his heel. She responded by plunging 
swiftly on through the darkness. 

“Tf she keeps her temper to-night she shall live in clover for the 
rest of her days,” muttered the Captain. 

Another flash even more vivid than the last broke from the clouds. 
Then came another crash and another deluge. D’Eyncourt gave a 
low laugh. 

“This is about the best thing that could happen,” he said. “The 
very elements favour me. Poor devil, he must be soaked by this 
time.” . 

In another three minutes he drew rein. 

“Tt must be somewhere about here,” he said. ‘Another flash 
would show me.” 

As he spoke the lightning again leaped from the clouds. He 
was clear of the wood by this time, and the sudden illumination 
showed him a shed standing a little to the right on the skirts of the 
wood. He rode towards it. 

It was a sort of rude cattle shed with cob walls and a roof of 
rough thatch. The wooden door hung loosely on its hinges. 

D’Eyncourt swung it open and led Kitty in. The mare shook 
herself free from the moisture which streamed down her coat, and 
seemed to like the shelter. 

“She takes kindly to it. She will be quiet here, no doubt. I 
may risk it for ten minutes, anyway.” 

He patted Kitty’s neck and said a soothing word ortwo. Then 
he passed out of the shed and closed the door behind him. The 
fastening of the door was gone. 

He looked about for some way to secure it. There was a baulk 
of timber lying against the side of the shed. D’Eyncourt drew it 
across the door. 

“That will keep it. She will not be anxious to get outside in this 
weather. Good heavens, what a deluge!” 

He passed quickly across the open space in which the hut stood. 
On the other side of it was a flight of hurdles and then the coppice 
through which Glyn had to pass. 

Springing over the hurdles he passed into the coppice. Struggling 
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as quickly as he could through the tangled undergrowth amid the 
saplings, he reached an old beech-tree which stood near the swing- 
gate. Here he paused a moment and listened. 

There was no sound save the heavy pattering of the rain upon 
the leaves and an occasional low growl of thunder overhead. Had 
the storm ceased, or was it gathering for a fresh effort ? 

The clouds had cleared somewhat in the western sky, and there 
was a dull light issuing from below their heavy fringes. ‘The last 
lurid gleam of the dying day. 

D’Eyncourt took out his watch. He could just discern the face. 

“He cannot have passed,” he said. “I have come by a shorter 
cut, and he is on foot. No, I must be in time.” 

He stepped back into the hollow of the beech-tree and drew the 
life-preserver from his breast-pocket. He gave another low laugh 
as he poised it in his hand. 

“You should be called by a new name after to-night,” he said. 
“You will be as good as eight thousand a year to me, my trusty 
friend.” 

He drew closely within the hollow of the tree and stood there 
listening. 


CHAPTER LIL. 
A THUNDERSTORM. 


WHEN Glyn left Firwolds he strode away down the drive at a rapid 
pace. On reaching the gate which led into the path across the fields, 
however, he slackened speed and took out his watch. 

“It is useless hurrying,” he said. “I have nearly an hour, and I 
can walk it easily in half that time.” 

He had gained his point with D’Eyncourt ; but for all that he was 
not in a happy frame of mind. He had been so mixed up with a 
long course of deceit and crime that a sort of taint seemed to have 
settled upon himself. At least, this was his sensation at the 
moment. ° 

“Tf I could only wash myself free of it all, and feel more worthy of 
her!” he cried. “ Linked as I have been and still am with that 
woman, I dare not even approach her. When I am quite free I shall 
still have the taint of sin about me. I could never ask her to degrade 
herself by marrying me. Nothing but perfect purity should be 
associated with her. I have been defiled in spite of myself. It is 
the curse of Cain, I suppose.” 

He spoke and felt bitterly. The experience of the last year had 
taken all life and hope out of him. He was rapidly becoming a 
confirmed pessimist. What was the use of this constant struggle with 
fate? Life was not worth living with the present cloud over him. 
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All this of course meant that life was not worth living without 
Blanche. That was the secret of it. Now that a fortune was within 
his grasp he did not value it, for it could not be shared with her. He 
rather turned from the thought with loathing. After all, he was not 
sure that he had taken the wisest course. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have left Laura and D’Eyncourt to pursue their evil courses 
unmolested. His own life would only be the worse for the exposure. 
It would have been better to have left the country and worked out a 
career for himself in another land. 

Some heavy drops of rain interrupted his musings. He looked up 
at the sky. Dark clouds had gathered overhead. A storm was 
evidently about to break. 

The day had been unusually fine. He had left his coat and 
umbrella at the station, not wishing to be encumbered with them in 
his walk. 

“Tt doesn’t much matter if I get a soaking,” he said. “I may 
just as well stay at Worthing for the night and see Norwood in the 
morning. 

He walked on more briskly nevertheless. One does not usually 
saunter with the prospect of exposure to a heavy storm. He had 
reached the last field but one on the Firwolds side of the coppice 
when the first vivid flash of lightning broke from the clouds and the 
rain came down in a terrific flood. 

There was a clump of elms just off the path, Glyn stepped under 
them for shelter. 

“It is so heavy that I think it will soon pass,” he said. 

A deafening crash of thunder broke over his head and then as 
suddenly ceased. ‘Then there was a lull of a few seconds before the 
flood came down. A strange stillness for a moment prevailed. 

The sound of a horse’s hoofs proceeding at a rapid pace struck on 
Glyn’s ear. 

“* Somebody riding hard for shelter,” he said. Another vivid flash, 
another thunder peal and then more rain. The clouds were piled 
like ramparts of lead above. Darkness had settled down upon the 
earth. 

“T can’t stop here,” said Glyn. “It seems to grow worse and 
worse. I may as well get a soaking in the open as under these trees, 
and I may miss my train.” 

He emerged from the shelter into the wild storm. Buttoning his 
coat tightly about him and with his hat set well down on his 
forehead, he faced the rain and the vivid lightning which now came 
in almost constant flashes. Blinded and dazzled, he opened the 
gate leading into the coppice, and pressed on between the young 
trees. 

He reached the gate on the further side and pushed it open. 
His hand was still upon it when there came another lull in the 
storm. Glyn looked up at the sky. As he raised his eyes a 
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ragged gleam of lightning, intense and beautiful, leaped from the cloud 
right above. A sharp pang as of hot iron scorched his eyes and 
darted through his frame. He staggered forward through the gateway 
and across the path. There was a drop of a foot or two into the road 
below. In another instant Glyn had fallen lifeless on to the ragged 
stones in the roadway, cutting his temple severely as he fell. 

D’Eyncourt stole out of the wood and through the gateway, weapon 
in hand. He paused in amazement as he saw the prostrate figure in 
the road below. 

The next moment he was down beside his intended victim, with 
his arm upraised to strike. 

Something in the absolute stillness of the form arrested his hand. 
He turned the lifeless figure over face upwards. ‘The face was livid 
and motionless, and there was a great gash in the forehead from which 
the blood was flowing. 

Even D’Eyncourt was staggered. 

“This is death,” he said. “ Either the fall or the lightning has 
saved me the trouble.” 

He picked up his life-preserver which he had let fall by the stricken 
man’s side. At that moment a sound broke on his ear. He hastily 
thrust the life-preserver inside his coat, not noticing that it was 
stained with the blood which flowed from Glyn’s temple. ‘Then he 
stood still and listened. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
KITTY HAS HER WAY. 


A sounD of rapidly approaching wheels. 

D’Eyncourt had no time to spare. He hastily retreated into the 
copse and sought the shelter of the old tree. 

* A cursed chance,” he said. “I hoped to have got clear away. 
I think he is pretty well finished, however.” 

Then a great trembling seized him. He had passed the barrier 
which shut him out from communion and sympathy with his fellow- 
men for evermore. But for the intervention of the elements, he would 
now be a murderer. 

“What nonsense is this?” he muttered. “TI shall spoil all if I 
give way.” 

He crouched within the tree and listened. The wheels came 
rapidly on, and he heard voices. Now they were close at hand. 

“What the dickens is that ?” said a voice. 

The sound of wheels ceased. The vehicle had come to a stop. , 

“What do you mean, Jim?” said another voice. 

“Why, there—don’t you see it! Is he drunk or dead? Jump 
out and see.” 
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There was a creaking sound as of a descent from a vehicle, then 
footsteps, then a voice of alarm. 

“Good heavens, Jim! this is a bad affair. Here’s a man covered 
with blood. Jump out, quick, the mare will stand.” 

The sound of someone else alighting. ‘Then another startled 
exclamation. 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Tthinkso. This is an ugly business.” 

** What’s to be done.” 

‘“ Heaven knows.” 

“Lift him up a bit, poor devil? It’s all over with him, I fancy.” 

“A gentleman, too, seemingly. Is his watch gone?” 

“No, but he’s been hit in the forehead. Jim, this looks like 
murder.” 

A pause of a moment, then a lower tone. 

“T say, the fellow may be about.” 

“Not he. Whoever he is, he wouldn’t stop for our coming. 
Besides, we don’t know how long he has lain here.” 

“ He’s not cold.” 

“ By George! no, more he is.” 

‘We must take him into the cart. It’s precious lucky you were 
with me. ‘There may be life in him yet.” ; 

“We must mark the bearings then. ‘There will be no end of a 
business about this. See here. It is right opposite that gate. He 
has come that way, I expect.” 

“Where does the path lead to?” 

“ Firwolds—Mr. Dalrymple’s place—or rather Capt. D’Eyncourt’s.” 

“ Well, don’t let us stand talking here. There may be a chance for 
the poor chap. Now then, gently. Stop, let down the tail-board first.” 

A sound of a pin withdrawn, and the rattle of a chain. 

“Now then; take him gently by the feet. I’ve got his shoulders. 
Steady lass, wo, ho!” 

“Let him lie so. I can keep his head against my knee. We'll 
throw the rug over him.” 

“ Where are we to take him ?” 

“T never thought of that. It’s a long round to the station. 
Firwolds is the nearest house.” 

“Can we take him there ?” 

“They can’t refuse in a case like this. Besides, they can send a 
man on horseback for a doctor.” 

* Ain’t the village nearer ? ” 

“ Across the fields it is, but we can’t drive that way. It’s double 
the distance round by the road. No, Firwolds is the place. Have 
you got him right ?” 

“ As right as I can. Drive on easy.” 

The horse went on again at a steady trot, and Glyn Beverley went 
back to the home of his ancestors—feet first. 
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D’Eyncourt stole from his hiding-place. He had never thought to 
pass through such a five minutes as this last. Every word he had 
heard had struck him with a deadly chill, and there was a strange 
mockery of fate in the destination of his victim. 

“Tf it should bring the affair home to me,” he groaned. 

Then he braced up his nerves. “It won’t do to give way like 
this,” he said. ‘Kitty must save me. If I am in Brighton in half 
an hour or so, they cannot possibly suspect me. They noticed he 
was not cold.” 

He leaped desperately through the undergrowth towards the 
clearing. In three seconds he had reached the fence and was 
running at full speed towards the shed. 

All was as he had left it. Kitty still standing quietly within, her 
head down as if dozing. 

“So much the better,” said D’Eyncourt, “ considering what she has 
to do.” 

Had Kitty, like her master, entered into a league with Satan, that 
she lent herself so completely to these evil deeds? It seemed so. 

D’Eyncourt mounted and turned his horse in the direction of the 
wood through which he had come from Firwolds. Then he drew 
rein a moment. 

“No, it will not do to risk the fences in the dark. I must take 
the short cut over the downs,” he said. 

He turned into the road through a gate, and following it for a 
quarter of a mile or so, reached the skirts of some open downs which 
stretched away in the direction he wished to go. For a mile or more 
it was fair galloping ground, with not a fence or a hedge to impede 
his progress. 

“ There is only the old chalk pit,” he said. “If I edge away well 
to the left I may keep her at speed across here. It will save a mile. 
She can do it by this light. It is all plain sailing.” 

Kitty’s placid mood had made him forgetful of her temper. He 
touched her somewhat suddenly with his heel. The mare gave a 
bound which would have unseated a less skilful rider. Then she 
went off at full speed. 

“ More rain,” said D’Eyncourt. “I thought it was going to clear. 
Instead of that it seems coming up thicker than ever. No matter, it 
will wash the sweat off the mare and prevent suspicion. I wonder 
what they will do with 42 when they get him to Firwolds.” 

Kitty had settled down into her stride by this time and was going 
like the wind. D’Eyncourt, as if by the exercise of his will, had 
urged her to her utmost speed. The black ground seemed to fly 
beneath her feet. 

Dark night now, and blinding rain, and a moaning wind from oft 
the sea. 

“ Confound it! this is almost too much of a good thing. It is not 
a night I should choosé for a gallop across the downs, but needs 
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must when the devil drives, and I must be in the town in half an 
hour.” 

A deep depression in the downs, and then another rise to a windy 
hill-top. Up hill or down, there was no change in the mare’s even, 
monotonous stride. 

“IT must edge away more to the left. It is so fearfully dark it is 
impossible to see a dozen yards. We are going too near the pit.” 

A gentle pressure on the left rein, which was not responded to. 
A still stronger pull. The mare went on, straight. 

“Come, Kitty, don’t be obstinate after your good behaviour,” said 
D’Eyncourt squaring his reins and making a decided effort to keep 
the mare to the left. ‘What on earth does the brute mean?” he 
added, still finding his efforts vain. 

Kitty meant going straight. Not an inch did her head budge in 
response to the pressure. ‘There was only a slight quickening of her 
pace, which was now tremendous. 

“This won't do. The brute is going dead on to the chalk pit, I 
do believe.” 

He rose in his stirrups, took the reins in a still firmer grasp with 
both hands and made one decided effort to get the mare in hand. 
He might as well have tried to turn an avalanche. 

She had taken the bit between her teeth. With her head down 
she plunged on through the darkness, utterly unmoved by his efforts. 

One frantic attempt to pull her up. His strength drew her head 
in close to her chest ; but there was no diminution of her speed. If 
anything she seemed to pull herself together and increase it. A mad 
plunging pace over which D’Eyncourt had no more influence than a 
child. 

The next moment the pit was in sight. 

He saw it looming dimly right before him. The ragged edge— 
beyond which nothing was visible but mist and darkness. 

It was maddening. He tugged and sawed at the reins like a man 
possessed. Kitty had been obedient long enough. She would have 
her own way now. 

It was not half a dozen strides away—that dark ragged edge. A 
deadly chill struck D’Eyncourt’s heart. A creeping horror seemed to 
lift his hair at the roots. With a wild yell he dropped the reins and 
the next moment threw himself clear from the saddle. 

As he thought But like the irresistible clutch of Fate the 
stirrup iron gripped his foot and dragged him onward head downward. 

But even before the life was knocked out of him they were on the 
brink. There was a loud snort of terror on the very edge, and a frantic 
struggle to check the mad career. It was too late. A wild pawing of 
the air for a brief space, and then horse and man went headlong to 
the depths below. 





Late the next afternoon, when the storm had all passed and the 
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level sun lay warm upon the short grass, a boy in charge of cattle 
sauntered-to the edge of the old chalk pit and looked below. 

At first he hardly realised what he saw, but presently it dawned 
upon him in all its horror. 

A dead horse lay beneath, with its neck broken, and doubled up 
beside it, in a shapeless heap, lay a dead man. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
BAD NEWS REACHES LUPTON. 


“T CANNOT imagine why Glyn doesn’t write. I fear he must be sadly 
bothered,” said Kate, as she and Blanche were sitting at breakfast. 

“She may still be giving him trouble. She may refuse to go at 
the last moment. It is a terrible business.” 

‘She can hardly do that. ‘Think what the alternative would be.” 

“But she may trust to your brother's forbearance. She may 
think, rather than push matters to an extreme, he would leave her in 
peace.” 

“She could never think he would countenance such a vile act as 
she has been guilty of and make a victim of himself for life.” 

“It is hardly conceivable, but she might. There is no knowing 
what wild fancies may fill a woman’s mind when driven to such a 
strait. How little I dreamed of all this, when she used to be here so 
much, It is dreadful even to have known such a woman.” 

“ And yet at the outset she may have been more sinned against 
than sinning.” 

“Let us hope so. Still there was no excuse for her when she was 
her own mistress.” 

‘But people get so hardened in crime, especially when they escape 
with impunity from one offence after another. Detection is the last 
thing that seems to occur to them. Give me the newspaper while 
you read your letters. What heaps you always have.” 

“Most of them begging ones, I am sorry to say. One of the 
penalties of wealth is the daily perusal of endless tales of woe. Really 
it quite saddens one’s life, without any troubles of one’s own.” 

Blanche proceeded to open her letters, while Kate read the evening 
paper of the day before. They had not been thus employed for more 
than five minutes when there was a startled exclamation from Kate. 

“Oh, Blanche! what is this ?” 

Blanche looked up. ‘The expression of her friend’s face terrified 
her. She was by her side in a moment, and this was what they 
both saw. 

“With reference to the shocking occurrence narrated in our issue 
of this morning, our Sussex correspondent telegraphs that a further 
discovery has been made which lends additional horror to the tragedy 
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which has been enacted. The day after the discovery of the almost 
lifeless body of Mr. Glyn Beverley, a boy happened to be wandering 
along the edge of an old chalk pit, within a mile of the place where 
the assault was committed. On looking down he perceived some 
strange objects lying at the bottom. He made his way down as 
quickly as possible and found that the objects which had attracted 
his attention were the dead bodies of a man and horse, which had 
evidently fallen over the cliff. The boy immediately gave the alarm, 
and some men from a neighbouring farm hastened to the spot. It 
has been ascertained that the body of the man is that of Captain 
D’Eyncourt, who has recently succeeded to his uncle’s property in 
that neighbourhood, and to whose house Mr. Beverley was carried 
on the night of the fatal occurrence. ‘The whole affair is at present 
enveloped in mystery, but the matter has caused the greatest excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood, and the police are making active 
inquiries.” 

With arms clasped about each other, the two girls read this terrible 
paragraph. There was no blinking the facts. They were before 
them in black and white, narrated in the cold business-like style of a 
newspaper correspondent. 

They had hardly realised what they saw, when the door opened 
suddenly, and the vicar entered the room. He took in the sifuation 
at once. 

“ My dear girls, I was so hoping to be in time,” he said, advancing 
and taking the paper from their hands. 

Kate was the first to speak. 

“Oh, Mr. Dyke! is he alive?” she cried. 

“Yes, dear child, by the latest accounts, most assuredly. I was 
so hoping to be here before you saw the papers, but there is another 
dreadful thing for which you must be prepared.” 

“We know what you mean—Captain D’Eyncourt. It is all too 
terrible,” said Kate. 

They were both inwardly thanking God, nevertheless, that Glyn 
was alive. 

Little by little—for it was difficult to realise the dreadful story at 
once—they began to grasp the full meaning of all the vicar told 
them. How that Glyn had been found by two farmers in a lane 
near Firwolds with a frightful wound in his forehead. How he had 
been taken in their light trap to the house he had just left, and from 
which the owner, Captain D’Eyncourt, was then absent. How that 
he still remained unconscious, but that the doctor who had been 
summoned had expressed a hope that his injuries were not absolutely 
of a fatal character. How that, following on the account of the 
outrage, came the intelligence of the discovery of D’Eyncourt’s body, 
and the wild rumours to which the discovery gave rise. 

But there was one fact which not even the vicar was yet aware 
of. A damning fact which linked D’Eyncourt incontestably with 
VOL. LX. 2M 
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what appeared like a murderous assault on Glyn. In the breast- 
pocket of his coat was found a weapon covered with blood, which, 
in the opinion of the doctors, might have inflicted a wound like the 
one on luckless Glyn’s forehead. 

London was already ringing with the account of this new discovery 
which appeared in the morning papers, and in a few hours the news 
would reach Harleyford itself, and Blanche and her friend would 
have to bear the shock of this new horror in the tragedy with which 
they were so closely connected. 

By-and-by came a telegram from Mr. Norwood, who had, of 
course, been startled by the dreadful news that was agitating the 
district. He had gone at once to Firwolds and found Glyn still 
unconscious. Although the doctor was somewhat hopeful he 
admitted that the present condition of the sufferer was most critical, 
and begged Mr. Norwood to communicate without delay with his 
friends. So Kate was sent for and entreated to come at once. 

It was only by a great effort they could maintain sufficient calm to 
make the necessary preparations. The first violence of the shock 
over, Kate became more collected than her friend, for Blanche, 
strive as she might, could not shut out the fact that the life of the 
man she loved was in danger—that she might not, in fact, see him 
again alive. In the presence of this fear all considerations were 
cast aside. 

They were on the point of departure when another telegram 
arrived. 

“ Sibyl will be with you by the 12.30 train to-day. She is very 
ill, Pray meet her at station.” 

This was from Sib’s father. Here was a new complication. It 
had all been so arranged by Blanche herself, but the dreadful shock 
of the morning had driven it from her mind. 

“What is to be done?” said Blanche in utter bewilderment. “I 
must meet her, poor girl.” 

** Blanche, dear, I think it is better so. It seems cruel to say it, 
but I have felt from the first it would be wiser for me to go alone. 
Think what it would be to you to see poor Glyn in this condition, 
darling.” 

“Oh, Kate, Kate, you do not know the horrid fear that possesses 
me. If he should die and I should not see him again.” 

She sank into a chair with hands clasped before her in speechless 
anguish. Kate knelt at her side and put her arms round her. 

“No, no, Blanche. It cannot, must not be. We will not antici- 
pate this. At least, let me see him before you come. Believe me, 
it is better. I will send a telegram the moment I have seen 
him, and if danger is imminent, which God forbid, I will tell you to 
come. No doubt Mrs. Dyke would stay with Sib.” 

And then a new fear rushed into their minds. If Sib should see 
the news in the evening papers it would almost kill her. What were 
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the chances? It was evident the news had not reached her home 
when her father sent the telegram. Would she hear of it on the way? 
A maid was to come with her, and they were to have a reserved 
compartment. This Blanche had arranged, for Sib had been getting 
worse and worse, and was coming in order that she might receive 
proper care and nursing, which Blanche knew was almost impossible 
in her home. ‘The chances were they would not think of newspapers 
on the way, and there would be no gossips in the carriage with them. 

This thought, however, decided Blanche. The fatal news must be 
kept from Sib at all hazards. With a terrible aching of heart she 
abandoned the idea of going with Kate. 

*“ But, Kate, you will promise me most solemnly that you will send 
for me if there is immediate danger.” 

**T promise most solemnly, darling.” 

So Kate went on her sad journey in company with the vicar, who 
at the last moment had proposed to accompany her and bring back 
news of the sufferer. This was a great relief to all. 

Mrs. Dyke went with Blanche to meet poor Sib. ‘The meeting was 
another shock, for the girl looked stricken with death, and Blanche 
had need of all her fortitude to bear up under this new com- 
plication. 

As to the cause of the murderous attack on Glyn, as it was supposed 
to be, the whole party lost themselves in vain conjectures, for the 
news had not yet arrived of the discovery of the weapon in D’Eyn- 
court’s possession. When that fact became known, it fixed the guilt 
at once on him.* No other theory, indeed, was started. The simple 
fact that Glyn was found lying face upward convinced the startled 
world that it was no accident, and that D’Eyncourt was guilty. As, 
indeed, morally speaking, he was. 


CHAPTER LV. 
BROKEN DOWN. 


THE vicar had telegraphed to Mr. Norwood to say they were coming, 
sO a Carriage was waiting for them at the station. Mr. Norwood had 
taken upon himself the charge of the injured man until his sister 
arrived. 

He met them in the hall at Firwolds. Kate was too much over- 
come to speak. 

“‘ How is he now?” asked the vicar. 

“The surgeon from London is now with him. We must be 
patient for a short time. Miss Beverley, we meet under painful 
circumstances. Let me beg of you to bear up. I have reason to 
think the doctors are more hopeful.” 

“Ts he still unconscious ?” asked Kate through her tears. 
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“ Yes, but they think it is merely concussion, not afracture. Let us 
hope for the best. ‘There is afriend of your brother’s in the drawing- 
room. He would not intrude on you until he knew whether you 
would like to see him. 

“Who is it?” 

“A Mr. Forbes. He came at once on hearing of the accident and 
has been most kind and useful.” 

Through all her wretchedness and anxiety a little glow of pleasure 
stole over Kate’s heart as she heard the name. She seemed in some 
indefinite way to find relief in the thought that Forbes was near her. 

“Tt is, indeed, kind of him. Certainly, I will see him at once.” 

She proceeded to the drawing-room. Forbes heard and _ re- 
cognised her footstep. He stood near the door looking quite shy 
and awkward. 

“How good of you to come,” Kate said as she shook hands. 

“T was afraid I might be in the way, don’t you know,” Forbes 
answered with a downcast look. “I like Beverley so much, I couldn’t 
stay away when I heard of the affair, but I left it to you whether to 
see me or not. I shall leave it to you to tell me candidly if I am in 
the way ; but if I can be of any use, I shall be delighted to ride over 
every day, don’t you know.” 

“‘T cannot give you so much trouble as that, but since you are so 
kind I must say it is quite a relief to me to think you are here. 
It is at a time like this that one finds out the real value of one’s 
friends.” 

“Then, if itis any relief to you, you must really let me come every 
day. It is not the least trouble, I assure you.” 

Forbes purposely abstained from any mention of D’Eyncourt. 
Things were bad enough without referring to such diabolical wicked- 
ness, and Forbes’ mission in life seemed to be to make everyone with 
whom he came in contact as happy as the circumstances would 
admit. 

The vicar and Mr. Norwood, who had remained behind for a little 
confidential chat, now entered the room. Kate went to take off her 
things. 

“T am extremely glad to find you here, Forbes,” the vicar said. 
“ Are you staying in the neighbourhood ?” 

“ About fifteen miles off. I have ridden over this morning.” 

“IT wish you were in the house. You would be a great help to 
that poor girl while her brother is in this critical state.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t exactly do, don’t you know; but I can ride 
over often. I thought Blanche Venables would be here.” 

“She could not come on account of her cousin who is very ill.” 

“What, Sib Maitland ?” 

“Yes ; very ill indeed, I believe.” 

“I’m awfully sorry to hear it. There seems to be no end to their 
troubles.” 
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The great surgeon who had been sent for by Mr. Norwood here 
entered the room with the local practitioner. 

“What about your patient, Sir James?” asked the lawyer. 

“In one respect a very good report. There is no fracture, and 
he has recovered consciousness; but we have made a very sad 
discovery.” 

“What is that ? ” 

“Whether from the effects of the blow or what we do not know, 
but he is quite blind.” 

“ Blind!” echoed all in amazement. 

“Yes. There are certain tree-marks about the body which indicate 
lightning. I am told there was a very violent storm here the night 
the outrage was committed. It seems a strange coincidence, but I 
think it must have been lightning.” 

“Tt is a very dreadful thing,” said Mi. Norwood. 

“ How on earth shall we break it to his sister?” said Forbes. 

“She knows it already,” said the surgeon. “It was useless 
keeping it from her. I have led her to believe, as I myself hope, that 
it is only temporary. But we must not be too sanguine.” 

“Ts she with her brother?” 

“No, I have begged her not to go to him just at present, He 
must be kept perfectly quiet. The nurse seems very efficient and 
has my instructions. You will send for me again if necessary ; 
meanwhile Mr. Melluish will doubtless do all that is required.” 

The great man took his departure. ‘The vicar went to comfort 
Kate, while Mr. Norwood and Forbes passed the time as best they 
could under the circumstances. They decided to stay until the 
meeting between the brother and sister was over, so that they might 
take away the latest report. 

By-and-by the vicar returned. ‘“ Miss Beverley has begged me to 
stay at any rate until to-morrow,” he said. ‘I don’t like to refuse 
her. Would you undertake to convey a message to Miss Venables? 
It is giving you a great deal of trouble.” 

“ Don’t think of that. I shall be only too glad to go.” 

“Tt is very good of you. A personal report will be so much 
more satisfactory than a telegram. I don’t know what to do about 
mentioning the blindness. It will be only needlessly distressing 
her.” 

“T don’t think it worth while to say anything about it. He may 
recover from it,” said Mr. Norwood. 

“Well, well, let us suppress the fact for the present. She has 
trouble enough on her hands, poor girl.” 


Presently it was reported that the patient had fallen into a natural 
sleep after his long stupor. ‘This was a healthy sign and was a great 
relief to all. The doctor came to Kate. 

“T think you may venture to go in now and let him find you there 
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when he wakes,” he said. “I shall stay here to-night to watch the 
case; though I hope he will go on favourably.” 

Kate went to the sick room. ‘The first sight of Glyn was a terrible 
trial to her. The results of his injuries had disfigured him so much 
that she would hardly have recognised him. She was thankful Blanche 
had not come with her. 

Glyn was sleeping calmly. Kate took her place by the bedside 
and watched. By-and-by the sufferer grew restless, and opened his 
eyes. Even in the dim light Kate could see that the poor eyeballs 
moved about in an unmeaning manner. It was as much as she could 
do to control herself. The thought of her beloved brother lying there 
sightless was almost more than she could bear. 

A faint voice came from the bed. 

“Who is here? I can’t see.” 

The doctor was by Kate’s side. ‘‘ Speak to him now,” he whispered. 

**T am here, Glyn,” she said, putting her hand on her brother’s. 

“Kate. That’s well. What has happened? Why is it I cannot 
see?” 

“You are very ill, Glyn. We will tell you all when you are better.” 

“And you must keep absolutely quiet now,” the doctor added. 
“You have had a bad accident. Quiet is the only thing for you.” 

“Yes. I remember now,” Glyn said. ‘The lightning. It struck 
me down. It has blinded me, but I trust in heaven not for long.” 

“ Best let him think so,” whispered the doctor. 

The patient closed his sightless eyes, and presently he slept again. 

And so Kate watched in anxious silence by her brother’s bedside 
all through the night, revolving many things in her mind. And there 
was one thought which, next to the hope of Glyn’s recovery, was the 
happiest feeling at her heart-—the thought of Forbes’ return on the 
morrow. She was surprised herself at the feeling of reliance she had 
in his presence. It is happiness of the truest kind for a woman to 
lean on the man she loves—next to her trust in God, to have trust in 
him. That she loved Forbes she could no longer doubt, and although 
he had never breathed a word of love to her, she read his heart by a 
thousand little signs and tokens such as a woman rarely mistakes. It 
seemed to Kate the awakening to a heaven of happiness after long 
years of hopeless gloom. ‘Oh, if Glyn only recovers,” she sighed, 
‘happiness may yet be in store for us all.” 

On her knees by the bedside that night she poured forth many an 
earnest prayer for help and comfort, and the morning that came up 
sunny and bright and warm seemed to bring hope to her heart. 
Alas! it was soon to be dashed ; for the returning light, only revealed 
more painfully the terrible fate which had befallen Glyn. It was 
dreadful to look upon his sightless orbs, and to think how keenly alive 
they had hitherto been to all the gladness and glory of the world. 
Dreadful to think of the long years of darkness that might lie before 
him. ‘ 
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Quite early in the morning Glyn spoke. 

“ Kate, are you there?” 

‘Ves, dear.” 

“Come close to me, give me your hand.” 

She sat down on the bedside, letting her tears fall unrestrained. 

“ Kate, is she here ?” 

“No, darling. She was coming with me, but poor Sib Maitland 
was to arrive yesterday, and Blanche could not leave her. She is 
very ill.” 

“Tt is better she did not come, Kate. I could not bear it, and it 
would be terrible to her. She can never be anything to me now. I 
am blind. I know now—hopelessly blind. Oh, that I might die!” 

“Hush, Glyn. Do not say that. The future is in God’s hands.” 

“She can never be anything to me now, Kate. I could not so 
degrade her. Nothing but purity should be associated with her. 
Besides, how could I ask her to share the fate of a blind man? No, 
it can never be. Promise me you will not let her come. I could not 
bear it, I tell you. Will you promise me?” 

“ Tf you wish it, dear. But she will be terribly pained, I know.” 

“She may be at first, but she will learn to know that it is for the 
best. She will learn to appreciate my motive. Oh, my darling, my 
darling! To think that I shall never look on that sweet face again!” 

He broke into a low wail. Kate was terribly moved. 

“Oh! Glyn, Glyn, in pity do not despair! You do not know 
what may yet be in store for you. You may recover your sight. The 
doctor says so.” 

“Tt is little matter one way or the other. I have been so tossed 
and tried lately that I am quite weary of life. I think it would have 
been better if the lightning had struck me dead. What hope is there 
for me now ?” 

“Glyn, darling, it is your weakness makes you think this. Believe 
me, there are happy hours in store for you yet. If you give way to 
gloom like this, think how much it will keep you back. Think what 
she would feel if we lost you altogether.” 

“ Ah, there is the bitterness of it! It will bea living death to both.” 

“You shall not talk like this, Glyn. You do not know how terrible 
it is to me to hear you. You would not wilfully pain me, I know.” 

“Forgive me. I will try to be calm. But you will promise me 
not to send for her? I could not bear it.” 

So the days passed by. The cold November days were not sadder 
than the hearts of the two friends as they sat by the side of their 
helpless invalids, the one at Lupton, the other at Firwolds. Glyn 
gained strength slowly, it is true, but as for Sib, they all saw that the 
great change might come at any moment, for fell disease had aid 
upon her his relentless hand, and Sib’s days were numbered. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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SOME ENGLISH GRAVES. 
By Mrs. J. M. (KipLinc) FLEMING. 


HE North and South Park Street cemeteries lie on either side of 
one of the most frequented roads in Calcutta: the tall pillars, 
heavy pyramids, and plaster temples with which they are crowded, 
show above the low white-washed walls. The walks are deserted, 
God’s Acre is very silent; outside, the carriages roll quickly past, 
taking the English dwellers in Calcutta for their evening drive by the 
river, Hooghli river speeding to the sea. ‘They cannot spare time to 
think of the long ago dead, who once lived as they live, loved and 
suffered as they do, and who now lie behind the low white-washed 
walls. People in India generally say that they do not like to walk in 
a graveyard, it makes them feel too gloomy; but, for those who know 
the dainty-sweet of a gentle form of melancholy, these old graves give 
a glimpse into atime that seems very far away; a faded picture of 
thoughts and feelings and modes of expression in the days of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

A quaint, tenderly worded notice catches your eye, as you enter: 
it asks you not to pick the flowers, for they belong to all the dead. 
A gardener with a patient brown face, and very scanty cotton raiment, 
follows you for a little way, and finding that you are a quiet and well- 
disposed person, permits you to wander unwatched. 

Huge monuments must have been fashionable at the beginning of 
the century: the Grecian temple style of tomb, very like a con- 
fectioner’s sponge cake, prevails here, so does a species of sarcophagus, 
that resembles a gigantic cellaret or tea-caddy, cumbrous pyramids 
and heavy slabs were popular too; here they jostle each other, and 
all are crumbling with the swift decay inevitable to inferior masonry 
in this climate. Headstone and tottering footstone lean awry, the 
bricks show clearly through the pretentious stucco, urns disclose their 
supporting wires, and medallions and ornamentations have fallen 
away.- In some instances the marble slab, loosened from its place, 
has fallen face downwards, hiding the name it was made to 
commemorate ; a few of the oldest graves have sunk in the centre, 
a strange depression, exactly the size and shape of a coffin, which 
makes one shudder a little, though its reason is obvious. 

A kind and enthusiastic gentleman has interested himself in the 
pious work of preserving these crumbling memorials, but there are 
so many of them, so much to be done, and people are very indifferent. 
Gone is gone and dead is dead, and the living have no money to 
spare. ’ 
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Epitaphs have changed even more than monuments, it was an age 
of sensibility eighty years ago; they expressed their feelings by many 
capitals, by strings of epithets, by the repetition of the various 
relationships in which the dead man had proved himself worthy to 
be loved. I wonder who wrote these inscriptions ; did the bereaved 
ones set themselves to tag epitaphs, or did friends send them, as 
tributes and evidences of sympathy, as we now send flowers? It 
seems strange that they should have preferred a personal epitaph to 
all the beautiful comfort and the golden promises of Holy Writ, but 
even when they chose a text from Scripture, they preceded it by 
something of this kind— 

“‘Stranger, beneath this stone lies Peter Mosse, 
Who bore with fortitude a painful end, 


And left society to mourn his loss— 
The polished scholar and the zealous friend.” 


Expressions of grief are sacred, but it is difficult not to smile when a 
sorrowing husband, apostrophising the “Best of Wives” refers to 
himself as “thy Ebby,” and remarks, 


“Happy was I to call my Emmie wife, 
Happy our children who called thee ‘ Mamma.’” 


And again, when we read of a certain gentleman, that, 


As an ARCHITECT 
He was excelled by no one in Bengal. 
As a MECHANIC 
His talents were often serviceable to the Community. 
For integrity of HEART and all the VIRTUES 
That make MAN estimable 
HE was inferior to none— 


can a Dickens lover help remembering that the serenade given by 
the united talents of the gentleman of Todgers’s, in honour of Charity 
and Mercy Pecksniff, ended triumphantly, 
“ All hail to the vessel of Pecksniff the sire, 
And favouring breezes to fan ; 


While Tritons flock round it and proudly admire 
The architect, artist and man.” 


But sometimes a real voice of sorrow cries to us through the stilted 
phrases, as in this case when a widow carved on her young husband’s 
tomb these two lines— 


“Oh Thou, beyond what verse and speech can tell 
My Guide, my Friend, my Best Beloved—Farewell.” 


And on this stone, in memory of Miss Janet Wilson, who died in 
July 1817, aged twenty years, we read that she possessed, 


“Youth, Beauty, Sensibility, and Virtue. 
The heart that dictates this 
Appreciated these Virtues too well 
For its own peace.” 
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Was he to have married Miss Janet, this Heart, that appreciated her 
virtues too well? Perhaps their engagement had been one of the 
events of the cold weather of 1816; they were to have been married 
in the autumn and he had given her a fine jewel, which was very 
fashionable at that time; a presentment of his own eye, beautifully 
enamelled on ivory, and enclosed in a gold heart-shaped locket, for 
the lady to wear on her white neck. Alas, poor heart, one hopes that 
he presently met another beautiful and virtuous lady to comfort his 
wounded heart, anc. to wear the heart of gold. But perhaps he was 
one of Miss Janet’s rejected suitors, and her sensibility, dear old 
forgotten virtue, had not been sufficient to make her return his 
affection. The grey stone cannot tell us, it only hints at a story. 
But here is a stuccoed obelisk, with the bricks showing through at 
the top, which bears a world-known name. This is the inscription— 
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To the memory 


) 
Richmond Thackeray, Esq., 
Late on the Bengal Establishment 
Of the Honourable East India Company. 
Who expired on the 13th September, 1815, 
At the premature age of 32 years, 10 months, 23 days. 
To the best endowments of the understanding 
And to the purest principles of public life 
He united all the social and tender affections. 
Under the influence 
Of these moral and intellectual qualities 
He ever maintained the character 
Of a public officer 
With the highest degree of credit to himself, 
And discharged 
In a manner not less exemplary 
The duties which devolved upon him 
In the several relations of private life. 
To transmit to posterity 
A memorial of these virtues 
The present monument 
Has been erected by those 
Who had the best means of contemplating 
The habitual exercises of them 
In the varied character 
Of a Son, a Brother, a Husband, a Father 
And a Friend. 


The name of Thackeray needs no stuccoed obelisk to transmit to 
posterity the memory of virtues. As we look at it we think of the little 
boy who was born some four years before this grave was filled, surely 
it was the memory of his father, and of that long ago parting 
which made Thackeray write so tenderly, in ‘The Newcomes,’ of the 
great grief of English life in India. ‘ How the parents’ hearts 
followed the careless young ones home across the great ocean. 
Mothers’ prayers go with them. Strong men alone on their knees, 
with streaming eyes and broken accents, implore Heaven for those 
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little ones, who were prattling at their sides but a few hours since. 
Long after they are gone careless and happy, recollections of the 
sweet past rise up and smite those who remain ; the fiowers they had 
planted in their little gardens, the toys they played with, the little 
vacant cribs they slept in as fathers’ eyes looked blessings down on 
them.” 

Instead of laying flowers on this grave, I should like to bring 
sundry books bound in green, it seems so doubly sad that he could 
never hear of his son’s fame. 

Life began early in those days, and ended sadly early too in many 
cases; there are so many graves of those, “the doubly dead, in that 
they died so young,” soymany stones telling the virtues and graces of 
girls of twenty or twenty-three, or twenty-five, who left husbands and 
children to mourn their loss. We are told of one young wife and 
mother, that she was also “a most dutiful child.” 

But they did not all marry young. Here is a characteristic inscription 
concerning a lady called Clarissa ; she was married at Fort St. George 
in Madras when she was twenty-seven years old, and she died at Fort 
William in Calcutta sixteen years after. 

Benevolent to all 
In worldly affairs prudent and experienced, 
Gentle, peaceful and affable 


To her own Reputation, and the Characters of others 
She ever entertained the strictest regard. 


She should rather have been called Pamela, the poor “ divine Clarissa ” 
to whom alone that name seems to belong, was anything but 
“‘ prudent and experienced.” 

Some of the decaying temples are tenanted by groups of people, 
with nothing to denote any relationship between them: a kind of 
“chummery” grave. A poor young widow says of her husband, a 
captain, only twenty-seven years of age, “Goodness and him fills up 
one monument,” but this, besides being a misquotation, is not true, 
for the soldier shares his monument with five other people of various 
names and stations. This is the only line from Shakespeare that I 
have’been able to find on these graves. Another has Gray’s well-known 
verse, “‘ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power,” but they preferred 
as a rule to be their own poets. 

How punctilious they were with their titles. Master William 
Deans was only twelve days old when he died. They placed him in 
a very stately grave, and three years later he was followed there by 
his little sister, Miss Margaret Ann Deans, aged one year and four 
months. A flower blots out the rest; I could not read the babes’ 
epitaph, for a white rose has grown across it. 

There is a grave near, where the title of Mrs. or Miss is omitted ; 
the name is given, and the age, twenty-seven, and then follows, 
“ And forgive us, Lord, our trespasses as we forgive trespass.” What 
trespass had the poor girl committed, and forgiven? Had her days 
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been few and evil, or had they been embittered, poisoned to her by 
another’s sin? The white roses grow as plentifully on her grave as 
they do by the innocent stone of Miss Margaret Ann, aged one year, 
as if for a sign that, to Him who knows all hearts, they are equally 
pure, equally loved. 

A very tall pillar, surmounted by what was once an urn, towers 
above all the other monuments in the North Park Street Cemetery. 
The iron that supported the urn has bent double, the plaster has 
cracked away, the urn is like a lump of earth, plumed with weeds, and 
seems ready to fall on the head of the unwary. One may read a sad 
story here, though it is no sadder than every life-story must be when 
the inevitable ending comes. This tall shaft was erected for a girl 
who died in 1803, aged seventeen years four months and twenty-three 
days. Is it not pathetic that even the days of her short life are 
chronicled? Her name was Maria, I think she was an only child ; 
the stone tells that ‘a lonely, wretched father mourns his loss,” and 
this is how they wrote of her: 


Ah me! of Faith and Piety to God, 

Of Love and Gratitude to her Parents, 
Of Friendship, Charity, Goodwill to all, 
How sweet a blossom, how untimely nipt. 
In Health 
The gay, the careless, the supremely happy. 
In Sickness 
The mild, the pensive, the patiently resigned. 
Thro’ every vicissitude of pleasure and pain 
Engagingly and invariably attractive. 
Her smiles blended Cheerfulness with Sensibility, 
Her manners, elegant and graceful, accorded 
With the purity and elevation of her mind. 


Then follows a long-rhymed lament, of which the fixst four lines will 
serve to show the quality. 


“You, who from sympathy or sorrow led 
Shall roam these mansions of the Sainted Dead, 
Pause to lament Maria’s early bier 
With patient grief that loves the ling’ring tear.” 


It is too long to quote, I would rather try to imagine what Maria was 
like in the sunny days when she was “the gay, the careless, the 
supremely happy.” She probably came to India to gladden the 
hearts of the poor parents, who were to have her with them for so 
short a time, when she was between fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
She was a cherished child, and her outfit was large and carefully 
chosen, rich in smuggled treasures of gloves and French flowers, 
muslins and tiffanys, taffetas, and dainty shoes of coloured kid and 
satin. 

The tyranny of powder was overpast, and she wore her pretty 
hair in the “Sappho style” or the “Lesbian fashion” (they were 
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nothing if not classical in those days), and decked it with fillets 
wreathed with pearls. She wore Grecian sandals, too, and white satin 
boots embroidered with silver, and she had “round gowns, of fine 
French cambric,” for morning wear, and evening robes of coloured 
muslin, with cornelian clasps. It must have been pleasant to escape 
the rigours of an English winter at the time when it was “ gothic and 
canaillish for a tonnish female” to wear either cloth or fur. The 
truly ladylike and appropriate costume worn by an e/gante for walking 
or driving in January, was a short white muslin robe, satin boots and 
a scanty pelisse of thinnest green silk, trimmed with swansdown, 
clothing that we should now deem insufficient for the height of 
summer. 

Her thoughtful guardians had furnished her with cosmetics to 
protect her fair face from sunburn; that sovereign remedy, fresh 
strawberries, being unluckily unattainable in mid-ocean, she had 
instead, the distilled water of green pineapples to use as a wash night 
and morning. When one remembers that the voyage then lasted for 
about six months, care must indeed have been needed to preserve 
the delicate fairness of tint which was prized as a girl’s highest beauty. 
Maria had doubtless a large green veil, hanging from a calash, and 
was pledged to wear it whenever the sun shone, but it was not 
becoming and proved itself a sad hindrance to either needlework or 
reading. The tracery in coloured silk, which she had been carefully 
taught, was packed away, lest the sea-air should injure it, but she had 
white embroidery on delicate muslin, and accomplished very little of 
it, the strange new life round her was too interesting. 

The world of books was also opening to her, romance-reading had 
been forbidden at school, but now that her education was finished, 
she was permitted to peruse a few selected works. Miss Burney’s 
“Evelina” entertained her, though she smiled over it as old-fashioned, 
and the stately periods of Sir Charles Grandison soothed her to 
slumber many a time when the ship lay becalmed on a blue tropic 
sea. But her chosen favourites were the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe; the 
‘Romance of the Forest’ thrilled her deeply. Truly these were days 
when sensibility was a virtue to be cultivated, and the “ dear delightful 
‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’” made her shiver and tremble at high noon. 
Happily midnight readings were impossible on an East Indiaman, 
they were too careful as to the extinction of lamps. But there 
were other amusements beside these quiet ones; be sure that among 
the passengers were “writers to the Company,” and young officers in 
the Company’s service, and Maria was one of the youngest and 
most beautiful girls on board. ‘This was the time of stately com- 
pliment ; to pay and receive what we now bluntly term “ pretty 
speeches” was an art to be studied. A lady in India had written 
some years ago before Maria came out, “Gentlemen say the prettiest 
things imaginable, with an air of truth that wins on the credulity, and 
harmonises the heart.” I wonder if they said these pretty things, 
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while Maria shyly listened, looking herself the prettiest thing 
imaginable, and if her young credulity was won. But I hope she 
was heart-whole ; probably some poor young fellow up-country wrote 
melancholy verses, and drank far too much brandy pawnee when the 
news of her death reached him, but I like to think that for the 
short time she was with her parents she gave them no divided 
allegiance. 

If we cross the road to the South Park Street Cemetery, I can 
show you the grave of a gentleman who has the same name as 
Maria, and who died some ten years later than she did, full of 
years and honours; I think he was her father, and I wish they had 
laid him near the child he loved so dearly. But this is a piece 
of sentiment that appeals only to the living, and does not affect 
those who have no more a portion in anything that is done under 
the sun. 

“Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them, 
Or the wave.” 

In the South Park Street Cemetery is more than one name 
belonging to a maker of history. The founder of the Asiatic Society, 
Sir William Jones, sleeps under that great white pyramid ; here rests 
a son of Impey’s; this man was a friend of Holwell, the historian of 
the Black Hole; but here is the shrine of my pilgrimage. I will not 
tell you whose name is in gold letters on the dark stone till you have 
read the inscription. 

“What was her Fate? Long, long before her hour 

Death called her tender soul by break of bliss 

From the first blossoms, from the buds of joy 

Those few our noxious Fate unblasted leaves 

In this inclement clime of human life.” 
That means nothing to you, and yet this girl’s name is known 
wherever the English language is read, and this is her true epitaph, 
though it is not upon her tomb. 

“Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah, what the form divine? 


What every virtue, every grace, 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine ! 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 

It is the grave of beautiful Rose Aylmer, whom a poet loved. 
Landor wrote this jewel of eight lines in the shadow of the sadness 
caused by her death, What wonder that when it was published, 
years after, Charles Lamb was so haunted and possessed by its charm, 
that he “lived upon it for weeks.” 

I wish that I had seen a portrait of this girl, whose very name has 
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melody in it, but I know that she was fresh and fair, and I feel certain 
that she had waving brown curls and long-lashed blue eyes. She 
sang and sketched, and took long walks in quest of shells and wild 
roses, and was something of a coquette, and had literary aspirations ; but 
for these she was tenderly reproved, pen and ink being playthings 
that did not become a young woman. 


“To write as your sweet mother does 
Is all you wish to do. 
Play, sing and smile for others, Rose, 
Let others write for you. 


“Delight us with the gifts you have, 
And wish for none beyond ; 
To some be gay, to some be grave, 
To one (blest youth) be fond. 


“Pleasures there are how close to pain, 
And better unpossest ! 
Let poetry’s too throbbing vein 
Lie quiet in your breast.” 


But if Rose Aylmer did not write verse, she was still the cause of 
verse ; she it was who lent Landor the book which inspired his 
poem of ‘Gebir;’ fascinating, fantastic ‘ Gebir,’ which Shelley was 
wont to reac aloud, to others, or to himself, with “tiresome per- 
tinacity.” 

Landor hints that she came to stay with her aunt in Calcutta 
against her own wish, but that is a gloomy thought. 


“What was her fate? Called far away, 
By those she dared not disobey. 
Where Ganges rolls his proudest wave, 
She dropped her blossom in the grave. 
Her noble name she never changed, 
Nor was her nobler heart estranged.” 


Poor blossom, that so soon dropped into the grave; and yet, is it 
so hard a fate to be remembered as a very emblem of beauty and 
youth, to live in verse, and tender imaginings, with her few faults 
shut up like dead flowerets. ‘The dusk comes quickly, the birds are 
clamorous in the pomegranate bushes, choosing each his favourite 
sleeping-place. A cool damp steals through the heated air, it is 
time to go back to the living; we who have yet a space given to 
us, for work, and device, and knowledge, and wisdom. 


“Oh! the little birds sang east and the little birds sang west, 
And I said in underbreath, ‘All our life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best?’ 


“Oh! the little birds sang east and the little birds sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed round our 


incompleteness ; 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 

















THE CONNOISSEUR. 


By GerorGE FOsBERY. 


ee GILES OMMANEY, of Ommaney Hall, Hertfordshire, Bart., 

J.P. and D.L. for the county of Hertford, and representative 
of one of the oldest titled families in Great Britain, was as blind 
as a bat. Nay—to be more accurate—his eyesight was entirely 
gone ; and the misfortune was greatly to be regretted, since he had 
acquired a reputation as a connoisseur in art, and was the most 
infallible judge of an “ old master” in all the European countries put 
together. 

For twenty years of his life (it was said) he had pinched and 
saved and had impoverished his estates; firstly, to build a magnifi- 
cent picture gallery at Ommaney Hall, and secondly, to fill it with 
the finest specimens of the work of the great masters ; the finest, that 
is to say, that pains, judgment and money could bring together under 
a private roof. 

Sir Giles was well on in years at the time of this story; and, 
since the failure of his sight, he had grown very feeble and helpless. 
Gout and rheumatism made a wreck of a man who had lived “ not 
wisely, but too well.” 

He was incessantly, faithfully, and patiently attended upon, admin- 
istered to, and borne with, by his valet Luigi, a swarthy Neapolitan, 
who had been some years in his service and whose fidelity to his 
master’s interests (as opposed to those of the rest of the world) had 
promoted him to the level of ‘a trusted steward and inseparable 
companion. 

Sir Giles was rarely seen by anyone but Luigi now. The 
unhappy old gentleman possessed a horror of every kind of visitor. 
His natural reasons were two-fold ; his first reason appeared to be 
only an obstinate fancy. He objected to the world in general, 
because it caused him to realise what a pitiful old fool he had 
become ; and he cetested friends and strangers alike, because they all 
wanted to see the pictures which he himself could no longer enjoy. 
His second reason—an absurd idea which Luigi unaccountably shared 
—was that everybody desired to enter the gallery for the express 
purpose of injuring or making away with the masterpieces hung upon 
its walls. 

So for a long time the magnificent salon at Ommaney Hall 
remained closed. No one knew anything whatsoever about the 
master’s reasons save Luigi, to whom alone from time to time was 
entrusted the task of dusting the pictures, Excepting on these 
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occasions, the key of the salon remained hidden in a corner of the 
baronet’s Russia-leather despatch-box. 

But although Sir Giles Ommaney’s tenement of clay was peren- 
nially racked with pain and disease, and his eyes saw nothing, yet a 
flash of the old spirit of the connoisseur would now and again testify 
to the fact that the mind was not quite so paralysed as the body. 

“Luigi,” he would sometimes say, rubbing his shrivelled hands 
together as he lay huddled up in his arm-chair, ‘I would like to 
have a look at my pictures to-day. I can’t see them with my eyes, 
but I can see them just as well in my mind—every bit as well, 
Luigi.” 

“Your excellency speaks the truth, 
return. 

* Remember, Luigi,” the old man liked to add, “ remember that no 
one, except me and you, must ever enter the gallery again so long as 
I live. My gems are too precious to be touched by wanton hands, or 
even to be gazed upon by vulgar eyes. You have heard, Luigi, of 
the Barberini vase at the British Museum—oh! it makes my flesh 
creep to think of it; the inestimably priceless glass urn, Luigi, smashed 
to a thousand pieces by a madman! Oh, horrible! horrible! We 
will not allow anyone to enter the gallery, Luigi. He might cut my 
pictures! Ah! I would rather he thrust a knife into me /” 

“Your excellency need not fear. No one else shall ever enter the 
salon.” 

With these words, the crippled master would be lifted in Luigi’s 
arms, and placed tenderly on the seat of a bath-chair, to be wheeled 
away, like a child in a perambulator, to the enjoyment of his toys. 

** We are in the salon, your excellency.” ‘Then Luigi would close 
behind him the door of the short corridor leading to the gallery, and 
lock it on the inside, lest any prying intruder should follow into the 
sacred precincts, ° 

“Ah! now I call this real enjoyment,” Sir Giles would begin 
chuckling. “Enumerate, Luigi. Enumerate. Point you to each 
picture in turn, and tell me what it is. Not that I don’t know, bless 
your heart; but it will make me feel that they are there, and no 
mistake. Enumerate, I say.” 

One day Luigi had been reading off as usual from each frame in 
turn the inscription recording the name of the picture and of the artist 
who painted it, and had been throwing in a gratuitous comment here 
and there. 

“¢Numero 43,’ your excellency; ‘Head of the Holy Virgin,’ 
‘ Albrecht’ (the deuce root out these Germans and their lingua), 
pardon, your excellency, ‘Albrecht Diirer.’ I had as soon speak my 
own tongue with a fishbone in my throat. ‘Numero 44, ‘The Ale- 
house, Adrian Van Ostade.’ How yon traveller in the background 
sleeps ! we can hear him snore, almost. Next, from the ridiculous to 
the sublime. ‘Numero 45, Europa, Paolo Veronese.’ Santa Maria! 
VOL. LX. 2 .N 
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the Italian would say in 
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behold the beauty of a goddess, your excellency—it makes come the 
water to the mouth.” 

“ He—he—he!” joined in Sir Giles. “It does—it does, Luigi, 
make your mouth water. I can see every inch of the canvas in my 
mind’s eye.” 

“That is well, your excellency. You need the painting itself no 
more.” 

“Eh? what! Are you mad, Luigi? I would not sell that 
Veronese for three thousand pounds. What do you mean?” 

“Pardon, your excellency,” explained Luigi, “it is my imperfect 
English. I desired to say that you see even better with your mind 
than with your eyes.” 

“1 do, I do,” muttered the baronet, better pleased, and quite 
ignoring that the compliment was two-edged and doubtful. 

“Numero 46,’” Luigi continued. ‘“‘Zincali in Seville. John 
Phillip, R.A. Unfinished.’ May I venture to ask your excellency 
the reason for including a half-painted group of Zingari in a collection 
of priceless masterpieces ?” 

“ He—he—he!” chuckled Sir Giles. ‘The half-painted picture 
is itself priceless, my good Luigi. ‘That is why it is included in my 
collection.” 

“But, your excellency !” exclaimed the Italian, “ the canvas is but 
partly covered with colour. If an artist were to finish it now, it would 
be worth untold——” 

“Untold nothing!” interrupted Sir Giles. ‘Take down this 
‘Phillip,’ and give it to me here, Luigi. Well—well, don’t you hear 
me? Which picture? ‘The ‘ Phillip,’ I say the ‘ Phillip,’ the ‘ Phillip,’ 
the ‘ Phillip !’” 

The valet hesitated for a moment, and then complied. Sir Giles 
handled the frame with care, and passed his hand lovingly over the 
surface of the picture. . 

“My dear Luigi, the value of this incomplete gem lies in this, that 
we see here the technique of the great master in actual operation. 
‘These figures which are only roughly outlined with the brush (I can 
feel them with my forefinger) teach us more than the whole finished 
group could do. Do you see?” 

Luigi looked at the picture and then at his master. “I never 
thought of that before, your excellency. It seemed to be worth 
nothing.” 

* Worth nothing!” cried Sir Giles indignantly. ‘ All the gold in 
Europe could not buy another like it.” 

The “Zincali” were presently restored to the walls and Luigi 
continued his enumeration. 

““*Numero 47,’” and Luigi paused. 

“Well?” said his master interrogatively, and with the mischievous 
air of one who already knows the answer to his own question, 

““* Numero 47,’” repeated Luigi slowly. 
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“See there, now!” remarked the baronet aloud; but as if 
addressing himself. “ Finding no inscription on the frame, my good 
Luigi cannot remember the title of the picture and the name of the 
artist.” 

“Your excellency will excuse me. My memory is not so good as 
it used to be. If your excellency can help me———” 

“Help you, of course I can. Don’t I know them all by heart? 
Can’t I see them all in my mind’s eye?” 

“T am well satisfied, your excellency, that it is so.” 

“And I too—ha—ha!—much more pleased even than you, my 
friend.” 

“ Assuredly,” assented Luigi. 

Sir Giles felt sometimes that there existed an ambiguity about 
Luigi’s complacent attitude towards his master’s blindness. But the 
suspicion was always thrust quickly aside. 

“Well, well—let us return to the point, my friend. ‘That is a 
picture which I value more than all the rest put together.” 

“Your excellency has never said why.” 

“Why? I discovered it myself. I may even claim to have 
painted a part of it, and I have certainly made it what it is.” 

“ Will your excellency explain ?” 

“Explain? Why not? Listen. It shall be a secret,’ Luigi—a 
dead secret between you and me.” 

Sir Giles reached out his hand and drew the valet nearer to him. 
Then he said in a half-whisper : 

“That ‘Madonna’ is by Raphael—nothing less! How do I 
know? Ah! Iknow! Look at the grace, purity of expression, and 
human feeling; mark the beauty of line, the glow of colour, and the 
skill displayed in the handling of light and shade. Yon face is that 
of Raphael’s fair flower-girl—idealised, spiritualised, rendered almost 
divine. When it first came into view | thought it was a Perugino; 
but as it unfolded itself before my eyes, I recognised the hand of the 
world’s greatest master in the delicacy and freedom and elaboration 
combined there. Do you perceive all this, my good Luigi ?” 

“Not quite all, your excellency. My eyes are untrained to see so 
cleverly. I am no connoisseur.” 

“ Humph!” commented Sir Giles. ‘ You will soon be a fair 
judge of pictures if you listen to me.” 

“Tam all attention. But your excellency spoke of this canvas 
‘unfolding itself before your eyes.’ I do not understand.” 

“You shall then,” responded his master. 

The bent figure in the bath-chair straightened itself for a moment 
with something of a long-lost energy. ‘The dull eyes of the invalid 
though now of no more use than darkened windows-—-shone again 
over his wizened cheeks with a flash of the old spirit. Sir Giles was 
almost himself again. 

“Tt was in this way, Luigi,” he began. “Twenty years ago, at a 
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sale—I should not like to say where—they put up a picture that made 
everybody laugh. It was so astounding a daub that it haunted me for 
nights afterwards. Of course no one bought it. The badness of the 
colouring seemed incredible ; it was so bad that I became positively 
interested. Now, sometimes in this world we meet a man who in 
mind and body appears to be a mere ill-constructed specimen of 
creation ; but though repellent in feature and manner, he may be so 
very unlike anything we have ever before seen or admired, that we 
are fascinated by him. In course of time, and upon nearer acquaint- 
ance, we find that there is some real good in him—nay, much real 
good in him; we learn perhaps that some sad history is attached to 
him ; perhaps a magnificent energy has been diverted from its proper 
course, a genius thrust out of its natural bent, or a heart broken by 
its weight of disappointment. All shame upon his enemies. Well, 
Luigi, I said to myself, ‘perhaps that poor deformity of a picture 
has a history.’ And the more the thing haunted me, the more I 
regretted not having looked at it closely. 

“Months afterwards I saw and recognised this ‘ugly duckling’ 
again, in a show-room. As _ before, I was strangely fascinated. I 
examined the thing at my leisure. What an incomprehensible daub 
it was. Now, when the face of a picture does not reveal what I 
desire to know, I look at the back. I turned ‘the ugly duckling’ over, 
and looked at its back. ‘Humph,’ I reflected, ‘this grubby old canvas 
is too good for the painting.’ I offered the dealer seven shillings and 
sixpence down for the despised work of art. He accepted it. He 
even laughed, as I left the shop canvas in hand. He thought he 
had got the better of me. And so he had, as far as it concerned 
him. In his hands the picture’s kinetic value (if I may use the 
phrase—and I am not going to define its meaning)—the picture’s 
kinetic value was not ten-pence. In my hands its potential value 
proved to be more like ten thousand pounds.” 

“Santa Maria!” cried the Italian. ‘Ten thousand pounds for a 
little square yard of painted cloth.” 

*“* At the very least, my good Luigi.” 

‘The swarthy Neapolitan continued to express his astonishment by 
exclamations in his own language. “Your excellency turns dross 
into pure gold. Is your excellency an alchemist ? ” 

“No, no, I am no alchemist, only an enthusiast. The pursuit was 
one into which I threw my whole heart. I lived for my pictures. I 
would die to save them from sacrilegious hands.” 

For some moments Sir Giles appeared to be in a dream. His 
mind had gone back to the past. He was recalling the excitements 
of the auction room, the triumph of securing one rich prize or another, 
the pleasure of examining some gem under the magnifying glass ; the 
pains taken to hang it well, and the delight of visiting it twenty times 
a day in order to find in it beauties that had hitherto escaped his 
eye. 
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“No doubt,” suggested Luigi, awakening his master, “no doubt 
your excellency took ‘the ugly duckling’ to a picture-restorer.” 

“Good heavens! no. What an idea! I knew better what to do 
to it than any tinkering scoundrel. I took it home. I stood it on a 
chair in my study and locked the door. First of all I took a good 
look at the surface through a magnifying glass. I noticed—wherever 
the paint was thin—that the groundwork was inconsistent with the 
colour on the surface. As I had expected from the first, the daub 
was painted over an older piece of work. As I took the picture out 
of its frame—phew,—the dust nearly choked me. I scraped off some 
of the dirt with my penknife. That dirt was hundreds of years old. 
I wiped the edges as clean as I could, and perceived at once that the 
canvas at some time or other had been re-stretched and the size of 
the picture slightly reduced. Over the edge of the stretcher I could 
see, to my delight, brush strokes laid on by the artist who originally 
worked on the canvas, a very different hand from that which subse- 
quently contrived the daub.” 

“Wonderful! your excellency, wonderful ! ” 

“ Ah, Luigi! that was but the commencement of the battle. The 
question was, ‘how to remove the daub in order to see what lay 
beneath it.’ I began by experimenting with my penknife on the 
edges and corners of the picture. It soon became clear td me that 
the daub was one of the thinnest possible kind—thick enough 
perhaps to discourage the looters in a captured city from assuming 
the true value, but thin enough to be scraped away altogether, with 
care and patience. Under the shaliow crust of surface paint I came 
to a thick layer of varnish, consisting probably of several coats of 
the preservative medium. By dint of many weeks’ labour I removed 
successfully the whole of the horrible daub and the greater part of 
the medium. Still a fine stratum of discoloured varnish remained, 
that effectually prevented me from seeing the true character of the 
original painting. Rubbing gently and perpetually with the sensitive 
skin of my fingers, I reduced this veil of varnish to an impalpable 
powder which I blew away as I worked. At last, after infinite labour, 
I reached a portion of the true painting. Then, bit by bit ”—here 
Sir Giles pointed to the place on the wall where he knew the price- 
less “Madonna” to be hanging—“ bit by bit that pathetic face came 
into view; those eyes with the soft and dreamy lids, that brow of 
pearly smooth and opalescent texture, those lips expressive of sad- 
ness for man’s sins, mingled with love and tenderness for all who 
seek pity.” 

As this flood of enthusiasm was poured out, Luigi stared eagerly— 
not at the picture, but at the blind man’s face. But he said 
nothing. 

“At last, Luigi, my reward was come. My own brush remedied 
skilfully some few flaws and injuries to the canvas, I have restored 
a masterpiece of immense value to the world. Value, did I say? 
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Yes, by the memory of Raphael, the world will value this chef @’euvre 
at ten thousand pounds! But, Luigi—come nearer—let me whisper 
in your ear, Luigi; I would have given fifty thousand for it!” 

Luigi started back. 

“And for this fifty thousand pounds-worth your excellency paid but 
seven shillings and sixpence !” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Your excellency spared not the man who gave you a fortune for 
a couple of silver coins.” 

“Not a bit of it, Luigi, not a bit of it! The man knew no better. 
He has not learnt any better to this day. He will never know that 
he had lost anything. He is ignorant, stupid, blind.” 

“ Blind, your excellency ?” 

“Yes, blind; not as I am, but as a fool is. It is surely no crime 
to take advantage of a fool, when the fool never knows his folly, eh, 
Luigi, is it notso? Dear me! why the deuce do you suggest that I 
did not act honourably ? It is nonsense. All’s fair in love and— 
picture-dealing. Wheel me back, Luigi—wheel me back to my own 
room, and thank your stars that you are twice as wise as when you 
entered this door.” 

“T thank your excellency for the lesson.” 

Years had gone by since Sir Giles Ommaney’s first access of 
blindness. His strength had failed him gradually but surely. He 
had grown feebler and feebler, more and more dependent on 
Luigi’s good offices, more and more hopelessly incapable of stopping 
the downhill progress of disease, and more and more conscious of the 
certain approach of death. 

The old man, however, still clung to life. He had really little or 
nothing to live for, and by rights he ought to have succumbed 
gracefully long ago; yet he lived on. 

Still once or twice a year he would make a pathetic pilgrimage to 
the picture-gallery, “to see for himself,” as he expressed it, “ how his 
beloved canvases were doing.” On all such occasions Luigi, and 
none other, performed the part of guide and attendant, and recounted 
the titles and particulars of every picture in turn as he wheeled the 
pain-racked invalid to and fro before the walls of the salon. 

At all other times and to all other people the sacred treasure-room 
was closed. The public had, at last, learnt the futility of applying to 
be ‘‘ admitted to view.” Indeed, as years rolled by, the existence of 
the collection of pictures at Ommaney Hall began to be forgotten 
altogether, even by the neighbours, who had always been inclined to 
regard Sir Giles as little better than a madman, and his private 
picture-gallery as scarcely more substantial than a castle in the air. 

A great commotion, therefore, was caused among the local gossips 
one fine morning by a report which was spread about to the effect 
that a stranger had arrived at the village inn and declared his intention 
of calling at Ommaney Hall. 
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‘The statement was perfectly well founded, for the same afternoon 
a visitor presented himself at the door of the mansion and deliberately 
rang the bell. He asked for Sir Giles in the usual form, and 
refused to accept the answer “not at home” given to him by the 
footman. 

“Take up my card to your master, and ask if he will see me,” 
ordered the stranger. 

In fear and trembling for the wigging he expected to receive, the 
footman complied with the request. 

“Dr. Bartholomew ” was the name Luigi read out from the card 
which the irrepressible visitor had sent in. 

“‘ Bartholomew, Bartholomew,” muttered Sir Giles feebly. ‘“‘ Who 
on earth is Dr. Bartholomew? I don’t know anybody of the name 
of Bartholomew, do I? Stay, I remember, he is the oculist I 
consulted at Aix some years ago. But what on earth does he want 
here, Luigi ?” 

“There can be no doubt, your excellency, that he is an inquisitive 
person who wishes to see your collection of pictures.” 

“* Wishes to see my pictures, does he? He shall not. He shall 
not, I say. I won’t allow him in on any account—not him, nor any- 
one else. No one shall see my pictures except me and you, so long 
as there’s a gasp in this dilapidated old body of mine, eh, Luigi ?” 

“Your excellency is quite right. Mistrust is the mother of safety. 
It is best to adhere to your fixed intention. You little know what 
damage this signor might try to do in the salon. If he takes a 
fancy to some of your pictures he will doubtless importune you to 
sell them.” 

*¢ Sell—sell—I—-sell my pictures!” gasped Sir Giles, trembling 
with rage. 

“ Angels forbid!” replied Luigi, devoutly. 

Dr. Bartholomew was therefore repulsed for that day. It was not 
long, however, before he returned to the charge. ‘The very next 
morning, as shamelessly as before, he presented himself at the door of 
Ommaney Hall, and insisted that he should see Sir Giles. In 
vain the embarrassed man-servant repeated the formula refusing 
admission. Dr. Bartholomew would take no denial. Finally, Luigi 
was appealed to, and the stranger was asked to state the object 
of his visit. This he refused to do to anyone but Sir Giles 
himself. 

On learning that the doctor had no designs whatever upon the 
picture-gallery—indeed, was not even aware of its existence—the 
Italian consented to take in his card once more. 

“Never heard of my pictures!” exclaimed Sir Giles con- 
temptuously, on being told what Luigi had to say. ‘“ ‘ Bar-tholomew’ 
indeed !—* bar-barian’ is more to the point. Well, well—let him in, 
Luigi—show him in here—he won’t do any harm—we won’t let him 
do any—he-he!” 
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Dr. Bartholomew was shown upstairs. Of course Luigi was present 
at the interview, it being his business to attend upon Sir Giles at 
all times and seasons. 

After the usual courtesies, the doctor offered to explain his im- 
portunate conduct. 

“No doubt, Sir Giles, the move I am making is—from the point 
of view of custom and medical etiquette—most unprofessional. But 
you will forgive me when I have finished my say.” 

“T forgive you, sir, at once,” said Sir Giles, “for it is my humble 
opinion that medical etiquette is another name for humbug and 
prejudice.” 

“Not always quite so bad as that, Sir Giles,” protested Dr. 
Bartholomew. “Our rules of etiquette are to us what the unwritten 
laws are to fashionable society—signs of a sort of philanthropic 
freemasonry.” 

“Humph!” growled the baronet. “I don’t know that those 
outside the pale often get the benefit of that sort of philanthropy. 
Ha-ha-ha.” 

Dr. Bartholomew laughed. ‘The hit was a fair one, and he bore no 
malice. He took up once more the subject of his visit. 

“You did me the honour, Sir Giles, of consulting me professionally 
at Aix a year or two ago. May I ask if your eyesight has shown any 
signs of returning ?” 

“* None whatever,” replied Sir Giles sharply. 

“May I make a short inspection of your eyes for my own satis- 
faction ?” 

Luigi glanced at the speaker. It was evident that he did not 
approve of the request. Sir Giles himself was surprised. But, 
after taking a moment to reflect, he said: 

“ By all means—inspect away !” 

For five minutes afterwards Dr. Bartholomew occupied himself with 
his examination. At the end of that time he stepped back a pace or 
two, and heaved a sigh of satisfaction. 

“It is just as I thought, Sir Giles, when I decided to come here.” 

“Oh!” remarked the old gentleman, rather coldly. ‘“ Please to 
explain yourself.” 

“You will remember, Sir Giles,” replied Dr. Bartholomew, ‘“ how 
I was obliged to admit at Aix that there was not the slightest pro- 
bability of your ever recovering the use of your eyes.” 

“T don’t require reminding,” complained the blind man. 

“Well, Sir Giles—ordinary etiquette does not call upon me to 
modify or abandon that opinion in your hearing. But as my state- 
ment has probably led you to give up all hope of recovering your 
sight, I feel that it is my duty to you as an acquaintance, if not as a 
friend, to . 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Sir Giles, labouring under considerable 
nervousness, “go on, go on!” 
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**Science has advanced, Sir Giles, since I saw you at Aix; and 
now I feel it my duty to inform you that in certain circumstances, 
and if you submit to certain treatment, including an operation, it 
is possible you may partially recover the use of one, or even both 
eyes.” 

Sir Giles, who had listened breathlessly to this cautious announce- 
ment, now became frantically excited, nay, almost delirious. The 
prospect of once more gazing, with his own eyes, upon the collection 
of pictures which had been the hobby of the best years of his life, 
produced an effect on the infirm old connoisseur that seriously alarmed 
Luigi. 

The faithful valet implored Dr. Bartholomew to withdraw immedi- 
ately, and to allow Sir Giles to adapt his mind and nerves more 
gradually to the possibilities opened out. 

Seeing that the baronet’s agitation had reached a somewhat 
unreasonable stage, Dr. Bartholomew consented, though reluctantly, 
to do as Luigi suggested. He took leave of Sir Giles, who had now 
begun to rave about ten thousand pound fees and valuable legacies to 
the man who could cure his blindness. 

“T shall come and see you again to-morrow, Sir Giles, to learn if 
you decide to face the trifling risk entailed in an operation. I myself 
am prepared to carry it through for the mere sake of being’ useful.” 

As soon as Luigi was left alone with his master, he firmly exhorted 
Sir Giles to dismiss from his mind every word of what Dr. 
Bartholomew had said. 

“Does your excellency truly believe this man can do the miracle 
he professes ?” 

“Perhaps he can, perhaps he can’t. In any case I intend that he 
shall try. Oh! my beautiful pictures—my ‘ Guidos,’ my ‘ Reynolds’s,’ 
my ‘ Claudes,’ and my ‘ Raphaels ’—shall I see you all again? I shall 
have lived not altogether in vain these long, dark, weary years.” 

“Tush! your excellency, it is not well to count your chickens 
before they are hatched. Perchance the remedy is worse than the 
disease.” 

“Bah! Luigi, you don’t know what it is to be a judge of pictures, 
and blind!” 

“T would not have the life of my respected patron endangered.” 

“ Rubbish! Luigi, you’re a fool !” 

“The stranger, I think, has deluded your excellency. Either he 
flatters your hope while seeking your purse—being well acquainted 
with the proverb that says ‘Men catch more flies with honey than 
with vinegar ’~—or he is a hypocrite whose true desire is to obtain 
admission to your picture-gallery, knowing more about these things 
than he dares to pretend. Reflect, your excellency; reflect, I 
beseech you.” 

But Sir Giles was obdurate. Not even Luigi’s base imputation, 
not even the possible danger of bringing an adventurer within arm’s 
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length of the “Old Masters,” could dissuade the blind old gentleman 
from the attempt to recover his lost sense. 

Within a few hours Dr. Bartholomew was recalled. More than 
that, he was received with open arms by Sir Giles, who (all the 
prognostications and warnings of Luigi notwithstanding) agreed to 
submit to any operation, and any treatment, which the specialist might 
forthwith decide upon. But Luigi’s troubles did not come alone. 
The following day another reflection (as he deemed it) was cast upon 
his competence and trustworthiness; namely, by the arrival at 
Ommaney Hall of a trained hospital nurse, to whom the care of the 
master was wholly entrusted. Sir Giles banished Luigi temporarily 
down the back stairs, and the new-comer reigned supreme in his 
stead. 

The operation of which Dr. Bartholomew had spoken was performed 
without further delay. The operator ventured to declare immediately 
afterwards that it would prove quite successful. Some weeks, however, 
would elapse before the bandages could be removed from the patient’s 
eyes, and there was nothing more to be done for the time but to 
nurse him carefully and wait in patience. 

Meantime Luigi’s health suffered to a surprising degree under 
suspense and anxiety. He grew nervous and irritable, pale and thin. 
He begged incessantly of Dr. Bartholomew to be allowed to attend 
on his master—a request which was persistently refused, for reasons 
best known to the doctor. 

At last the time came for the preliminary test of the success of the 
operation. Dr. Bartholomew decided that the bandage should now 
for the first time be removed from his patient’s eyes. ‘The experiment 
was therefore made in the darkened chamber to which Sir Giles had 
been confined since the operation. It revealed the fact that the old 
man’s sight was at least partially restored. It was evident, however, that 
the eyes were not yet strong enough to be used freely, and that 
great care must be taken to prevent a relapse to the former state of 
blindness. 

All this delay was borne by Sir Giles Ommaney with angelic 
patience. He complied with the doctor’s wishes in every particular ; 
he did not grumble at the slowness of the cure, and he never attempted 
to forestall the proper occasion for dispensing with the bandages over 
his eyes. He only exacted a promise that the final test of recovery 
should be made in the picture-gallery, so that the first objects he 
beheld might be his beloved collection of paintings. 

“There cannot be the least objection to that,” agreed Dr. 
Bartholomew readily. ‘It will enable me to enjoy a peep at this 
magnificent gallery of yours, Sir Giles.” 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed the baronet, pettishly. ‘ You must not 
come into my gallery on any account. I have a prejudice against 
anyone, except myself and Luigi going there until I am dead, and 
then—why, then the.whole accumulation may be burnt, for all I care.” 
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“You don’t seem to consider the feeling of posterity, Sir Giles.” 

“Not arap. I didn’t collect for a gaping public, but for the pure 
art of the thing.” 

“We are not all ‘ gaping public,’” expostulated Dr. Bartholomew. 

“What! Do you know anything about pictures?” 

“*T have a small but carefully chosen collection of ‘Old Masters’ 
on my walls at home.” 

Luigi’s warning leapt at once into the mind of Sir Giles. What 
if this man—this oculist—this amateur picture-collector were indeed 
an impostor, whose sole object was to rifle the Ommaney gallery? 
Really it looks suspiciously like it, thought Sir Giles. How to 
out-manceuvre the rascal? He must be disarmed at once. It 
would never do to give him the least chance of carrying out any 
plot. 

“‘T have it!” said the old man to himself. Then he added aloud : 
“Look here, doctor, would you know the difference between a 
‘Titian’ and a ‘ Tintoretto ?’” 

“ At once.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Tintoretto’s vehemence of execution would betray him.” 

“ By the powers, you’re right!” granted Sir Giles. ‘“* Now listen. 
If you will let me have my way about my gallery, I will show my 
gratitude by adding to my will a codicil in which I will bequeath to 
you a ‘Titian’ and a ‘ Tintoretto.’” 

“My dear Sir Giles, don’t talk of a bargain. It is not that I 
despise your generous offer, but I should despise myself if I took so 
mean an advantage of you.” 

“By gad! the man’s honest after all!” muttered Sir Giles, 
jumping instinctively to the conclusion that a rogue would have 
accepted all that was offered him, “ Luigi was wrong,” he continued 
to himself. ‘I have half a mind to take this amateur into the salon, 
and hear what he has got to say. No I won't, though. It is safer 
not.” Then Sir Giles put a question aloud. “When am [I to see 
my pictures again, then?” 

“Well; if you promise not to excite yourself too much, I will give 
you an opportunity to-morrow afternoon.” 

“To-morrow ! ” 

*'¥es,” 

“Ah! Bless you, doctor! I can be wheeled to the gallery 
blindfold, and in my bath-chair by Luigi. I will remove these 
bandages myself. No one shall be present, or accompany us. 
Neither you nor anyone else shall ask or try to enter the gallery 
during my lifetime. I wish it.” 

“Very well, Sir Giles. I will help to enforce your conditions as 
far as it lies in my power to do so.” 

The clock went slowly round for the next twenty-four hours. ‘To 
the impatient old baronet the one day seemed a whole month. 
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When the long-looked-for moment arrived, Luigi was not to be 
found. 

Dr. Bartholomew, foreseeing the irritation this circumstance would 
cause his patient, felt greatly annoyed with the absent valet. Sir 
Giles became furious on hearing that no Luigi was forthcoming. 

“ Confound him!” he cried. “ Didn’t I give him the most careful 
and exact instructions ? What the devil does he mean by it?” 

Dr. Bartholomew thereupon instituted inquiries among the servants, 
and presently learnt that Luigi had complained of illness about an 
hour before, and had hurried into the neighbouring town to consult a 
physician. 

“ How very unnecessary 
did he not consult me?” 

At first Sir Giles proposed to wait until Luigi’s return, A few 
hours’ delay, he said, were of no great consequence. But as the 
afternoon wore on, and no Luigi appeared on the scene, the baronet 
lost all patience. 

Dr. Bartholomew, fearing that the annoyance might affect the 
success of Sir Giles’s restoration to sight, now offered himself to wheel 
the old gentleman into the picture-gallery, agreeing at the same time to 
wear a large green shade over his eyes so that the sacred treasures 
might not be exposed to his common gaze. To this alternative, 
after some further delay, and still with reluctance, Sir Giles con- 
sented. 

Thereupon the doctor, having donned a great green shade that 
shut out all things from his view except the very floor he trod, 
wheeled the bath-chair to the door of the short corridor leading to the 
gallery. Sir Giles sat, with bandaged eyes, and trembled with 
expectation and joy. 

The physician then took the key offered him by Sir Giles ; opened 
the outer folding-doors of the corridor, and closed and locked them 
behind him. ‘Then he pushed the wheeled chair down the corridor 
and into the very centre of the picture-gallery. He wished to remain 
beside his patient to observe the result of his labours, but Sir Giles 
objected. 

** Excuse me, Dr. Bartholomew, but my terms are final. I must 
enjoy my whim to the utmost. Wait you without in the corridor 
until I call.” 

“Very well, Sir Giles.” 

Dr. Bartholomew faithfully kept his part of the agreement. He 
walked from the room with his eyes loyally bent on the floor. Closing 
the inner doors behind him, he waited in the corridor. He could 
hardly help laughing at the whim which was being carried out with 
such absurd completeness. However, it pleased Sir Giles to have it 
so, and no one had a right to object. 

A minute passed, but no sign came from Sir Giles, 
Two minutes elapsed. Still no sign. The doctor became curious, 
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but he kept his post, while five minutes crawled by. Then he grew 
anxious. He called out to know if he might enter. There was 
no reply. 

Fearing that something had happened, he opened one of the folding 
doors. “Sir Giles,” he called. 

No answer. 

“Sir Giles! do you hear me? For heaven’s sake speak, sir.” 

Not a sound. 

Dr. Bartholomew knew his duty. He passed within and advanced 
quickly to the spot where the baronet’s chair stood. 

It was no time to stand upon trifling conditions. Dr. Bartholomew 
tore the shade from his eyes and looked around. ‘The scene literally 
astounded him. ‘The magnificent gallery was hung with gorgeous 
picture frames—every one of them empty! ‘The priceless pictures 
had all been cut from their places. Not one remained. 

Sir Giles lay back, pale and horrible to see! ‘The bandage had 
been raised from his forehead and lay on the ground, His eyes 
glared into vacancy. He was dead! 

The shock of discovering his loss had killed the connoisseur. 


Luigi! Yes—Luigi, indeed! Luigi was never seen or heard of 
again. , 

But when I last visited San Francisco, people told me of a mad 
picture-dealer who died there in abject misery and poverty. He had 
been “burnt out” one night. Some of the pictures which he had 
attempted to rescue from the flames were judged to be such irre- 
deemable daubs that the humorous crowd before the burning house 
wrenched the offending canvases from their frames and flung them 
back to the devouring element. 

Can it be that Luigi learnt his lesson so well from Sir Giles that 
he smudged over the priceless pictures to escape detection ? 

Or did the destroyers fail to appreciate the masterpieces of all time, 
after the manner of “the crowd ?” 

















AUTUMN. 


Tue bright-faced autumn looks around to-day, 

And decks with silver mists the brown-red vales ; 
Yet will her ruby radiance pass away 

Before white winter’s fierce and frosty gales. 
Even now her beauty in the passing time 

Is dulled with winter’s breath, 
And like that swart queen dying in her prime, 

She robes herself for death, 


The birds have flown to sing in Southern skies, 
Where summer holds eternal blossoming, 

Where Heaven’s pure dream of glowing sunlight lies 
On earth as softly as an angel’s wing ; 

But though the birds have flown, and in the vale 
Their songs no more are heard, 

Yet hark! a thousand voices hath the gale, 

And each like that of bird. 


Nor have the “running brooks,” that gleam in light, 
Forgotten that wild minstrelsy they knew ; 

With music rare they sing as sweet to-night 
As e’er they sang at summer’s hour of dew: 

And on their banks the reeds breathe soothing songs, 
Like flute-tones in our ear, 

And to each trembling tree a tongue belongs, 

To tell us God is near. 


How lovely were the days awhile ago, 
When midsummer, with coronal of flowers, 
Went singing, radiant, through the land; but now 
The wintry shadows fall across the hours. 
So my life passes through the bright green ways 
Into the yellow leaf, 
And by-and-by will come the wintry days, 
And death to give relief. 





WILLIAM Cowan. 
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A CRUEL DOUBT. 
By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 
CHAPTER XV. 


ERA did not appear at breakfast the next morning, and Doris, as 

soon as she could get through her household duties, went up to 

her room. She found her already dressed and sitting before the 

writing-table. A scarlet spot shone on each white cheek, her eyes 
looked large and had a scared expression. 

“You have had a feverish night, darling?” said Doris, taking her 
burning hand into her own cool fingers. “ And there is your breakfast 
quite untouched. What is it, Vera? Are you ill?” 

“‘T have had some tea,” said Vera. ‘“ But I cannot swallow food. 
Don’t ask me.” 

“‘T wish you had stayed in bed,” said Doris anxiously. 

‘Doris, | want to see Everard. I want to question hime I am 
suffocating because I am trying to keep back what I want to say. I 
can’t bear it!” 

“‘Why should you keep anything back?” said Doris, hiding her 
anxiety and forcing herself to speak calmly. “ Everard is one of those 
men who absolutely invite confidence from the fulness and sweetness 
of their sympathy.” 

“T must see him at once. Fetch him, Doris.” 

“Not here,” said Doris. ‘Come into the drawing-room. ‘The 
housemaids want to do your room.” 

“No, no! alone. I must see him alone.” 

“Very well. I had the south room arranged temporarily as a 
boudoir for you until papa moves out of your own room downstairs. 
Come there, Vera ; it looks very comfortable.” 

Doris led her sister into the south room, where a bright fire was 
burning. ‘ 

“Sit here,” she said, putting her into a large arm-chair. ‘“ Everard 
will come at once. He looks so anxious and worried about you, poor 
fellow.” 

“Make haste! Make haste!” cried Vera feverishly. 

Very much alarmed by both her sister’s excitement, and the terror 
of what she dreaded might be in her mind, Doris ran downstairs. 
Everard and Willie were in the hall. ‘They were just going out. 
Doris ran up to them impulsively. 

“‘Kyerard,” she exclaimed, “‘ Vera wants you at once. Can you go 
to her? She is in her sitting-room upstairs. I will show you.” 
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He turned a rather sad face to her. 

“Since yesterday evening she has not spoken to me,” he said. “I 
have not known what to do. Has she ever had this sort of feverish 
attack before? Advise me.” 

“Come now, at once,” said Doris, laying her hand on his arm. 
“Dear Everard, I can only give you one piece of advice, please forgive 
me ; you see, Vera and I have been inseparable, and I know her so 
thoroughly.” 

“What are you going to say?” he said smiling. ‘ Why, Doris, I 
do not claim to know Vera so thoroughly, even in my week of married 
life, as you with all your lives spent together. Say what you like, I 
shall only be the more gratified.” 

“Then do not have any secret from Vera. Do not keep back any- 
thing in the world from her.” 

Everard looked rather white. 

“ But surely you cannot mean that she has gone back to that weary 
old story, that wretched talk we had in the conservatory? it is 
impossible ! ” 

“Here we are, Everard,” said Doris, opening the door. She signed 
to him to go in, and herself ran downstairs again. 

Vera was leaning back in her chair, her hands clasped together 
rigidly in her lap. Her eyes and cheeks were brilliant with fever. 

Everard went straight up to her, and kneeling beside her, put his 
hand on hers. 

“My poor darling,” he said, “ you do not look well. You will see 
the doctor when he comes to your father to-day, will you not, my 
Vera?” 

“Everard!” she exclaimed, putting her hands on his broad 
shoulders, ‘I want to ask you a question. Will you answer me?” 

* Anything in the world, my darling. I have nothing to conceal.” 

** And yet you would not answer my questions when I begged and 
prayed you to do so once before.” 

Everard forced down the feeling of weariness of the old subject. 
Doris’s advice and Willie’s warning both came back strongly to his 
memory, and with a quickly suppressed sigh, he answered tenderly : 

“‘ Ask me what you like, Vera. I have no secrets from my wife.” 

“Then tell me frankly, openly, where did the money come from ? 
that money which came so suddenly—for the jewels and the house 
in London—you know ?” 

“Child! child!” cried Everard, pushing back his hair with a 
feeling of strange discouragement. ‘ Have you been worrying your- 
self about that? In Heaven’s name why? You shall hear all about 
it. The money was left to me by my poor young brother—who died, 
you know, in Colorado.” 

“Yes? Why did you not tell me at once?” 

“ You are hard on me, Vera—but I will tell you why. Teddie was 
—you may have heard—unfortunate in England. He got into a 
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scrape, he was not steady, and before I could accept that money I 
had to find out its source. Do you understand?” 

It was a great effort to him to say it, and he looked up instinctively 
for his reward in her response, in the tender caress or loving word 
that would follow ; but there was nothing—her blue eyes were wide 
and hard. 

Everard was hurt. ‘‘ Well, Vera, are you satisfied ?” he said rather 
haughtily. 

“Dead men cannot defend themselves,” she said slowly. 

“That is true,” he answered. “Then you understand, darling, 
how painfully I have guarded his memory. What an effort it is to 
me even to admit to you P 

He stopped. There was something in the expression of her face 
which appalled him. 

“ Vera!” he exclaimed involuntarily. 

“What am I to think?” she said in a clear toneless voice. ‘ What 
do you ask me to believe? It is such a lame story.” 

He said nothing, he only looked at her with a look still of shocked 
compassion. ‘The possibility of what was coming never even crossed 
his mind. 

And she went on, madly, recklessly, when the torrent of words was 
unloosed. ; 

“You must find a better story than that. Ruined men, men 
who have, as they call it, come to grief in England, do not leave 
such sums to their relations, made in one year on a ranche. But 
dead men can bear anything. ‘There is no power of refutation, you 
see.” 

Everard leapt to his feet—he stood looking down on her with a 
face suddenly grown livid as the dead. 

“ Listen,” she said, “I will be heard! I will run through the evi- 
dence. ‘The key of that safe was in your possession during the only 
period of time in which the theft could have been made. You left 
the next morning without given reason. During your absence large 
sums of money came to you in a manner you will not—for you 
cannot, explain ; and now—now! you come to me with a story the 
youngest child, the merest fool, would discredit, and I—God help 
me—am neither child nor fool. Once before you refused to tell me 
what the cloud was that darkened all your life, and now—listen ! 
Tell me what you will! Lay what blame you will to the charge of 
the dead boy whom once you loved—but do not ask me to believe 
you!” 

“Vera,” he exclaimed so hoarsely that a cold terror rushed over 
her. “Is this madness? Do you know what you are saying ?” 

“You cannot frighten me,” she exclaimed wildly. ‘Iam not easily 
cowed.” 

Then he caught hold of her arm so fast, so strong that she shranl. 
from the pain, and for a long space he stared into her eyes with 
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an awful dread of what he might find there—the terrible, unmistakable 
look left there when reason has fled. But the look that met his own 
dashed the awful suspicion from him. He let her arm fall heavily, 
he turned from her with a look of loathing, the disgust on his ashy 
face was that of a man putting his foot on a noxious reptile. 

“Good Heavens,” he said hoarsely. ‘And I am tied hand and 
foot to this woman, for she is my wife.” 

When she looked up he was gone. She heard his footsteps as he 
left the room and strode downstairs, and she sank back with chattering 
teeth. 

Doris and Willie were waiting in the hall, white with anxiety. 
They were altogether unprepared for what they saw in his face as he 
came down the stairs. 

Doris sprang forward. “Everard, dear Everard!” she cried. 
“ What is it ?” 

But he looked at her without speaking. There was a contraction 
in his throat which stopped all words. He took his hat mechanically 
and went out, the fierce dumb agony stiffening the once bright 
genial young face into a marble mask. 

Doris turned to Willie in her extreme terror. ‘This is a thousand 
times worse than we feared,” she whispered. 

“Tt is all over between them,” said Willie. “And, by Jove, I 
don’t wonder at it.” 

“*T suppose I had better go up to Vera,” said Doris, with a curious 
shrinking unwillingness. 

“She has blighted the life of the finest fellow that ever lived,” said 
Willie. 

“ And will he never forgive ? Willie, don’t say so! he must, he shall 
forgive her!” 

*“T don’t know, I can’t say. After all he is a man, and she has 
treated him like a dog!” 

She covered her face with her hands. ‘Oh, God forgive her!” 
she said brokenly. 

Colonel Meredith’s bell rang sharply. ‘ My uncle is ready to go 
out—I will go to him,” said Willie. ‘ What shall I tell him?” 

“The truth, I suppose,” said Doris. ‘And I will go up to Vera, 
Willie, Willie! life is very hard just now.” 

As he looked down on the sweet upturned face, his heart re-echoed 
the words. The tears which shone in her lovely eyes were not for 
her own share in life’s sorrows; all was absorbed now in the over- 
whelming tragedy upstairs. 

Vera was sitting just where her husband had left her when Doris 
came in, her eyes were fixed, her breathing quick. She was scared at 
what she had done. All had turned out so utterly different from 
what she had expected. Her words had poured out in an angry flow 
of accusation ; she had expected indignation, remonstrance, a quick, 
fierce self-defence, a defence which she could understand. During the 
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whole night she had been working herself up into a blind belief in 
the accusation she had brought against her husband. She had so 
accustomed herself to the idea during those long waking hours, that 
the appalling newness of it, the outrageous shock, she altogether under- 
rated. When, instead of a torrent of words, that look had come over 
his face, that one short sentence had burst from his lips, which 
showed that all the passionate love of his soul had, in that brief 
moment, changed to a loathing horror, her eyes were opened. 

When Doris came in she rose with that scared look on her face and 
her voice all sunk away. 

“Doris,” she gasped. ‘ What have I done?” 

‘You have been cruel, cruel!” cried Doris, putting her arms round 
her sister. ‘“‘ Vera! how could you do it ?” 

“T thought, I thought , 

Doris only said two words, but their homely force brought her sister 
more to her senses than pages of explanation. 

“ Ridiculous nonsense ! ” 

She gasped. “Doris, Doris, tell me! Where is he?” 

“ Gone.” 

“Where ? oh, where is he gone? May not I see him again?” 

“You had better not, at all events until after the detective has 
been here, and the whole thing is sifted to the bottom.” 

“‘ Doris!” cried Vera with a shriek. “If you have a detective here 
you will drive me mad! Look, I will sell my diamonds, you shall 
have the money. We will get it somehow between us, but oh! Doris! 
Doris! swear you will not have a detective !” 

“ Vera, I cannot understand you! ” 

“Why do you force me to explain? Don’t you see? he did it! 
he did it, I tell you! do you hear? Nobody but he could have done 
it! There is evidence enough to transport him for life—and it will 
be your doing!” 

“You are raving!” cried Doris. ‘“ You cannot be speaking of 
Everard! of your own husband !” 

But Vera was on her knees. “I swear if you send for a detective, 
that I will give myself up, I will swear I took it myself—I will! 
I will!” 

Doris was terrified. 

“Only be calm, darling,” she said. ‘‘ No one shall come against 
your wishes. I promise.” 

“Swear ! swear!” 

“T swear then! Now be calm, you will be ill. You are burning 
with fever now. How blind! how mad you are!” 

“Leave me alone!” cried Vera, throwing herself back into her 
chair. ‘‘Leave me alone! No one can understand, nobody in the 
wide world can help me!” 

Never in all her life had Doris felt so out of sympathy with her sister. 
She Could not force herself to go on with the coaxing sweetness with 
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which she had hoped to win her. She went slowly out of the room 
without looking back, and left her to the solitude for which she 
had asked. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


VERA did not come downstairs all that day. Her luncheon was 
carried up to her and again removed untasted. Once or twice Doris 
stole to the door and listened anxiously outside, but she could not 
make up her mind to goin. She was afraid of herself, for all the 
justice, the charity, and the common-sense of her character were in 
revolt against this conduct of her beloved sister. 

Colonel Meredith, when he first heard it, put his head down on 
his hands and sobbed like a child. Who could tell what memories 
this story had brought to life again? His own nature, simple, 
good, and guileless, had borne its punishment with an _ infinite 
patience, he had both forgiven and forgotten at last. Yet he had 
never experienced so cruel an outrage as the one inflicted upon 
Everard. In his misery he exclaimed, “Women do not know what 
honour is, or they would not dare to bruise and torture it as they do!” 

As the hours went by and nothing was seen or heard of Everard, 
everyone became uneasy. 

At last Willie ordered a horse to be saddled and rode to the 
station. He did not tell them where he meant to go, but they were 
in the hall waiting for him when he returned. It was as he had 
conjectured, he had gone up to London. 

Vera did not ask whether they had heard anything of her husband. 
She came down the next day looking ghastly, and resumed all her 
old occupations. She took long walks by herself, rides which lasted 
for hours, and she would allow no companionship in either. Her 
strength never failed. She ate and drank, though everything tasted 
like ashes in her mouth ; they could not tell whether she slept, but her 
eyes looked hard and feverish and the touch of her hand was burning. 

One morning a letter came to Colonel Meredith from Everard ; it 
was very short, and he read it with the greatest anxiety. 


“* My DEAR COLONEL,” he wrote, “ I am just going to leave England, 
and as I do not know how long my absence may last, I write to ask 
this favour of you. Will you allow my steward, Romilly, to appeal to 
you in case of any question arising which may require an immediate 
answer. I have desired the housekeeper, Morris, to have Hunterdon 
ready for you to go there at any time that you and your daughter may 
wish to do so. My bankers have full instructions as to the regular 
payments agreed upon by settlement, and if there is anything further 
you would wish to know perhaps you will kindly write to my 
solicitors ; you have their address. Will you tell Meredith from me 
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that if he will let these gentlemen have his address, next time he is 
in London, they will make an appointment with him. He will find 
that an arrangement I spoke of making with him has been altered. 
It is a mere transfer of names, the expediency of which he will under- 
stand. 

And now, my dear Colonel, I will ask you to accept my heartfelt 
thanks for all your kindness and goodness to me. Should you wish 
to write to me do so now; I am going to Rome to join Montalton 
there. We shall be a few days at the Costanzi, after which we join 
the Indian mail at Brindisi. We are both fond of pig-sticking. 

* Yours affectionately, 
““EVERARD VINCENT.” 


The Colonel gave the letter to Willie; Vera was not present. 

“What do you think of it, Will?” 

‘* Hopeless.” 

‘What does he mean by that message to you?” 

Willie explained. Colonel Meredith was quite overcome. “ And 
this is the man whom my own daughter has treated so abominably! 
This nobie, generous fellow !” 

“Of course it cannot be accepted,” said Willie. “I gather from 
his message that he proposes to transfer the gift to myself, probably 
fearing that Doris would feel some delicacy about accepting it.” 

“ And you?” 

“T share Doris’s feeling, and even myself feel as if I had some 
share in the insult put upon him. I can use no lesser word!” he 
exclaimed, striding up and down the room. 

“And meanwhile,” cried Colonel Meredith, “we are to do nothing 
about the detective. I declare it is arrant cowardice.” 

“T spoke to Doris about it again yesterday,” said Willie. ‘ But she 
is so terrified at the effect it might have on Vera that I do not like to 
persist. Doris says that she is living in a feverish terror and distrust 
of us all on the subject, and is determined to accuse herself in the 
maddest way. But by-and-by Doris thinks she may persuade her 
to go away for a short time with her, and then will be our time. Can 
you spare her ?” 

“1? oh, I am all right, if you will stay with me, Willie ; besides, I 
forgot, I have a letter from my sister-in-law, their Aunt Milicent, this 
morning. She is coming here. The girls had better be here to 
receive her, and then they can go and leave her with me. ‘The very 
moment they are out of the house we will turn the whole place 
upside down, have a search-warrant and half-a-dozen detectives if one 
is not enough.” 

“Does she know all that has happened ?” 

“She only knows about the loss of the bonds; nothing, of course, 
about Vera’s madness.” 

“Perhaps she will do Vera good,” said Willie, thoughtfully. “I 
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think the condition she is in is so unnatural. and excited that the 
common-place element may do great good.” 

“IT suppose I had better write to Vincent,” said Colonel Meredith. 
“ But Heaven only knows what I shall say. It is a curious, odd 
letter, is it not?” 

“Self-contained ? yes. Well, I hardly see how else he could have 
written; he could hardly go into the subject which is in all our 
minds ; he is a very reserved man.” 

“Should you think that this has altogether destroyed his affection 
for her?” said Colonel Meredith sadly. “He certainly was deeply 
attached to her. I cannot bear to think of how happy he was; 
and it is such an awfully blighted life for him. Should you think 
that there would be no hope of their making it up when she comes to 
her senses ?” 

“T do not know what to say,” said Willie. “The insult is 
appalling ! ” 

“ And I have not known him long enough to be able to judge.” 

“ He forgave that young scoundrel Teddie over and over again, 
but this is different.” 

“ Well, conjectures will not help one. Advise me how to write; I 
can’t write to him the formal sort of letter that he has written to me, 
and I can’t tell him what I feel.” 

“Leave it alone for a few days, Uncle Owen, that is my advice, 
and then write to Rome. I should like you to be able to tell him 
what steps we are taking, and that detectives are at work, otherwise 
he will think it so odd. At this moment there is literally nothing 
to say.” 

“Then I will wait, and meanwhile telegraph to Aunt Milly to say 
that she can come to-morrow as she proposes. I hope the girls will 
not mind.” 

Vera received the news that Aunt Milly was coming with a violent 
start. . They could not make out whether she was glad or sorry. ‘To 
Doris it seemed as if any change would be a relief from the weary 
monotony of their present life. Anything that might possibly break 
up Vera’s pent-up misery. Unless some change came soon, she 
dreaded that it would end in something like brain-fever. 

On the next day at tea-time the arrival took place. Vera would 
not stay to receive her aunt, she went restlessly away to her own room. 

Doris, seeing how dull and dispirited both her father and her 
betrothed were, actually forced herself into cheerfulness. 

“We must make things a little bright for Aunt Milly,” she said, 
and she ordered muffins and cakes, put on a crimson silk shirt under 
her pretty velvet coat, and stirred the fire into such a blaze that her 
aunt’s first speech when she came in was: 

** My dears! what an oven!” 

“ Never mind; let me take off your furs. Oh, it is so nice to see 
you, dear auntie!” cried Doris, disembarrassing her of her wraps and 
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speaking in a gay voice with a certain vibration in it which made 
Willie shiver. 

“T can’t say much for any of your looks, my dears,” said Aunt 
Milly. “I suppose you have all been fretting about this business of 
yours. Jam quite looking forward to the search. We will have a 
field-day in every room in the house. I suppose it can’t be traced 
home to a magpie?” 

“We have none, auntie ; besides it is too big.” 

Willie, do you know that you have put three pieces of sugar in 
my tea, and are just adding a fourth?” 

“‘T beg ten thousand pardons.” 

“What is the matter with you all?” 

Suddenly Aunt Milly leapt from her chair, thrusting out her cup 
and saucer to Doris, who was only just in time to catch it. 

“Owen! I see! The shepherd has been smashed and is all 
mended! You can’t deceive me!” 

Colonel Meredith sprang up, his face becoming scarlet. 

“It is the old story, Milicent!” he cried. “You have not been 
five minutes in the room before you find out every defect. The 
Corydon was superbly mended.” 

** Where’s the woman ?” she interrupted. 

“The woman—the shepherdess—unfortunately: : 

“Smashed ! well, it is a judgment. Those fine pieces were unlaw- 
fully obtained by you from a catalogue left about by me, and——-” 

“ How was I to know that the catalogue was yours?” exclaimed 
Colonel Meredith growing redder and redder. “The table was 
covered with them, it always was.” 

‘So she is smashed to smithereens!” she went on. “I am quite 
glad. No! I don’t mean that really—but Fs 

“T suppose you yourself have sometimes had an accident with your 
china,” he said resentfully. 

“When I have an ill-gotten object like that Wedgwood vase of 
mine, I expect evil to come of it.” 

The Colonel gave a derisive laugh. 

“To be outbid by one’s own sister-in-law would be a pill to some 
people, but I confess to an uneasy conscience about it. For that 
reason I never valued it so much as it deserved.” 

“Don’t tell me!” cried the Colonel. “You adored it! There 
was nothing in your House you valued so much, and you know it! 
You don’t mean to say that it has met with an accident ?” 

Miss Milicent shrugged her shoulders, ‘‘ You are as venomous as 
ever !” she said shortly. 

“Tf it has, I am heartily sorry, Milly.” 

“You look it! Now, Doris, give me back my tea! Where are 
the bride and bridegroom? I want to hear all about them; the 
grand reception and everything else. Who made Vera’s gowns? Are 
they a very devoted couple? Dear me! how odd you all look!” 
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“T am afraid you won’t see Everard,” said Colonel Meredith 
lamely. 

“Not see Everard? Why did you not tell me that they were going, 
so that I could have come here sooner?” 

Doris saw the distress in her father’s face. ‘ Never mind, Aunt 
Milly,” she interrupted. ‘We have had some troubles here, you 
know, and it is a long story ; I will tell you after tea.” 

Aunt Milly’s bright eyes glanced quickly from one to another, but 
she said nothing more about the Vincents, She came back to the 
china. 

“I confess,” she said, “I am bound to confess that I have met 
with a great misfortune. My Wedgwood vase is broken, so is the old 
Leeds basket.” 

“Oh, Milly! I am so sorry,” cried the Colonel, genuinely and 
generously troubled. ‘ How on earth did it happen?” 

“J will tell you. I engaged as under-housemaid a girl who told 
me she had been here on a job for some weeks.” 

“What ?” shouted the Colonel. ‘ Don’t tell me that girl Finch? ” 

“ Her name was Kezia—the Finch part of it I neither know nor 
care for. ‘That girl was a fiend! She ought to be transported for 
life, and then hanged.” 

“What made you take her?” 

“Made me take her? She had a six years’ first-rate character from 
her place, only leaving through death, and she had been under Robins, 
so of course I knew that she would know what to touch, and what to 
let alone, but such a character ! ” 

Willie, who was standing by the fire, became suddenly aware that 
Doris was leaning back in her chair, almost faint from some strong 
feeling which had driven every trace of colour from her face. She 
gave him a sign to take no notice, and in spite of his uneasiness, he 
obeyed. 

Miss Milicent went on. “The girl literally tumbled about as if 
she had three legs instead of four!” 

Doris for the first time in her life knew what it was to feel hysteri- 
cal! Colonel Meredith was too much interested to notice chance 
mistakes. 

“So she fell against the cabinet, put her elbow through the glass, 
and the two best bits I ever had in my life were destroyed before 
my eyes.” 

“The same creature! the same orang-outang! swept all my 
Dresden off with a mop, everything smashed except the clock, which 
went on going sarcastically in the very midst of the débris.” 

“Owen,” said Aunt Milly solemnly, “shake hands. And now, 
Doris, take me upstairs! Have I got my own room ?” 

The little party broke up. 

Colonel Meredith for half an hour had been himself again, now the 
normal condition of things reasserted itself. It was sad to see the smile 
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fade away, the heavy brows bend, the figure shrinking down again, and 
to hear the long sigh as he slowly left the room to return to his own. 

Willie threw himself into an arm-chair and leaned his brow on his 
hand ; he was chafing strongly against the enforced inaction and could 
only endure it by going over and over again every item of the 
evidence he had prepared. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN Aunt Milly came down to dinner she looked thoroughly scared 
and tremulous. She found Willie only downstairs. 

“My dear Willie,” she exclaimed, nervously drawing her mittens 
off and on, “this is the worst piece of news I have heard for years. 
What do you think? Has Vera gone out of her mind?” 

“Tt is like a mania,” said Willie sorrowfully. ‘One would be 
furious with her, but have you seen her face, Aunt Milly? I may 
call you so, may I not?” 

“Yes—yes indeed. But hush! here they come!” 

Aunt Milly shrank a little together and drew her white lace shawl 
closer round her shoulders as the two girls came in. 

Vera looked brilliant, her eyes shining, her cheeks flushed? She 
had grown very thin, and all soft girlishness seemed to have left her ; 
her lips were scarlet. 

She bent down and kissed her aunt, drawing her hands away from 
hers quickly and talking and laughing a good deal. 

During dinner no one talked but Vera, they all seemed tongue-tied, 
even Aunt Milly, whose conversation generally seemed to flow without 
ceasing, had nothing to say. 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room Aunt Milicent re- 
covered her power of speech, and with it her habitual self-sufficiency ; 
refreshment had probably restored strength and freshness to her rather 
fragile little body. Anyhow, it was one of those cases in which 
“mortals rush in where angels fear to tread,” for she turned suddenly 
upon her niece, dispersing all the dignity of tragedy by the homeliness 
of her attack, and began: 

“If anybody had told me, and I had not seen it for myself, I 
should never have believed that any niece of mine could have made 
such a fool of herself as you are doing, my dear Vera. How about 
your marriage vow ?” 

Doris was too much aghast to interfere. Vera drew herself up 
with flashing eyes and looked at her aunt, who went on rapidly: 

“You think you will frighten me by looking at me like that, like 
the tragic Muse and Napoleon Buonaparte in ‘faience’ together ; 
but I mean to say what I think, my dear. I suppose when you vowed 
to love, honour and obey, you did it with a reservation in favour of 
as long as it suited your own opinion.” 
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“You interpret that as blind allegiance?” said Vera very low. 

“Not at all. I presume some acquaintance before marriage with 
the character and merits of the man whom you pledge yourself to 
honour. Without that you had no business to take him.” 

“But how if one finds oneself mistaken too late? Aunt Milly, 
listen?” Vera wrung her hands together in a kind of agony. “ Do 
you suppose I do not suffer? You are speaking to me as if I were a 
perverse child instead of a bitterly wronged woman, crushed under 
the torture of knowing that I have been deceived.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Aunt Milly. “Why should you set up your 
opinion against the whole world? Who else supposes the remotest 
possibility of his guilt ?” 

“The evidence! Oh, what shall I do? What can gainsay that 
evidence ?” 

‘“*T suppose you never went to Maskelyne and Cooke’s? That would 
have taught you never to believe what you see, and least of all what 
you hear.” 

“You only laugh and joke,” cried Vera bitterly. “And you think 
it a good subject for laughter while my heart is breaking.” 

“Tt is not your heart I am thinking of; it is the honour of the 
man who has had the most cruel fate on earth—that of calling you 
his wife.” 

“ Aunt Milly!” cried Doris horrified. But she would not stop. 

“T will say what I think,” she said. “Iam the nearest approach 
to a mother that you have now, and I will do my duty by you. God 
help the man who has trusted you, for you have destroyed his home, 
blighted his honour, and broken his heart.” 

Vera covered her face with her hands; she was so absorbed in her 
own belief that the attack on herself was unresented. 

“Aunt Milly,” she cried, “I am not ungenerous. In spite of it 
all, his—his crime, I love him still !” 

“Heaven defend all honest men from such love!” said Aunt Milly 
piously. 

Doris came round and knelt down beside her. ‘Oh, hush! hush, 
auntie!” she cried. “Do not say any more. You do not know 
how she suffers ! ” 

“You do not understand! You cannot!” cried Vera passionately. 
“Tf Everard were to come back to me now, were to hold out his 
hand to me, in spite of all—in the face of the blackest guilt—I would 
go to him, to exile, to prison, to the world’s end. I would cling to 
him, I would die to prove to him how utterly I love him.” 

She was speaking like this with flashing eyes and a cry in her 
voice, so absorbed in her own words that. she did not hear the 
entrance of her father and cousin. Aunt Milly was sitting with her 
back to the door and did not see. 

“Trash!” she exclaimed. ‘What is love worth without faith ? ” 
“You do not know! You do not know!” 
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“ What is it that Ido not know? I know this, that love without 
trust is an insult !” . 

Vera made a weary impatient gesture; Colonel Meredith came 
forward and sat down. 

“Let us change the subject now, Milicent,” he said, forcing a 
smile. “For going over this business with Vera is like eating dead 
sea fruit.” 

Vera gave way; tears would not come to relieve her burning eyes, 
but low sobs shook her from head to foot as she left the room. 
Doris went after her, soothing, coaxing, tenderly caressing her, and 
Willie took up the paper with a sigh so profound that Aunt Milly had 
to whisk away a couple of tears from her keen bright eyes. 

Doris never closed her eyes that night. An idea had come into 
her mind, the first gleam of hope that had dawned on her since Vera’s 
return. She tossed from side to side, she sat up and prayed with the 
tears streaming down her face; not daring to let herself hope too 
much, but struggling to be resigned to God’s will, however it might 
turn out. 

The next morning she was so white and silent that Colonel 
Meredith thought she was not well, and grew anxious about the little 
daughter on whom so many had leant, that it would not be wonderful 
if the strain proved too much at last. His tender affection went to 
her very heart. 

When breakfast was over Doris called Willie and astonished him 
by saying: ‘Willie, I want you to come out with me in about ten 
minutes without anyone knowing anything about it. Aunt Milly is 
going with papa to talk over the china in his room, and will be out of 
the way. I will order dinner and get my hat, and then I will meet 
you in the hall. Will you?” 

“Will I not!” he said. ‘Be sure you wrap up warmly, darling ; 
it is very cold.” 

Doris was very pale when she joined him, and her eyes were 
strained with anxiety. As they went out together and took the way 
of the woods, she told him all that was in her mind, and gave him a 
share in her hope. 

“We are going straight to Mrs. Finch’s house,” she said. ‘We 
shall certainly find her at home so early.” 

It was a fairly long walk. It seemed very long to-day, for the paths 
were wet, the leafless boughs dashed cold drops of melted frost on 
their faces as they passed, and the air was damp and cold. 

“ Be very, very careful how you question her,” said Willie. ‘ Make 
it all as commonplace as you can.” 

“T think I know,” said Doris. “I have been thinking it out all 
night. Here we are.” 

They had arrived in front of the cottage occupied by Widow Finch 
and her children. Doris knocked at the door and was aware of a 
scuttling inside, as if someone had caught sight of her and run away. 
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“ Kezia!” muttered Willie between his teeth. 

Mrs. Finch opened the door and begged them to come in. She | 
was a little astonished at receiving a visit from them quite so early in 
the day, and Doris, whose powers of observation were painfully 
quickened, fancied that a look of defiance came over her face. 

“TI suppose you have heard that Miss Milicent has come,” began 
Doris. 

Mrs. Finch put her apron up to her eyes. ‘And you have heard 
then, miss,” she said, “as how Kezia was impudent enough to go 
and take Miss Milicent’s place without ever waiting for my leave, and 
she’s got the sack there too!” 

“Mrs. Finch,” said Doris gravely, “you ought not to have taken 
that character when the Colonel said you were not to have it.” 

“There now, miss,” she exclaimed, “and I know it, and I says 
it freely as I hadn’t oughter to have took it ; but law, miss, and you, 
sir, as is a gentleman, if a body helps herself to her own, that can’t 
be told up against her as she took what wasn’t rightly her’n. And 
that ’ere character was my girl's.” 

“Tt was not so much the taking the paper that I mind, as that 
you should have touched the Colonel’s private safe, Mrs. Finch,” said 
Doris gravely ; “ but if you will tell me all about it, I won’t say any 
more.” 

“There ain’t much to tell, miss. You see, Miss Vera she left it 
open when the Colonel holloaed out—and you runned after her— 
and I says to myself the Colonel he be wonderful hasty, and I do 
think as he ’on’t let me have it after all, and you see, miss,” curtseying 
very humbly, “I knowed just where that paper were put, seeing as 
how the Colonel, he put it there before my very eyes, and I slips in 
very quick and takes it. A pink paper it were as in a long envellope 
as I had seen it times and times, and read it, as it was beautiful, and 
that’s the trewth.” 

Doris cleared her throat, her heart was beating so fast that she felt 
half suffocated. She glanced at Willie for encouragement. 

“Mrs, Finch,” she said, “were there not a good many parcels 
on the ground, which fell out when Miss Vera opened the safe?” 

“Yes, miss, there was a goodish few.” 

“Did you take up the one rolled in green oil-silk, or did Miss 
Vera?” 

Mrs. Finch gave a start. 

“Well I never!” she exclaimed. “To be sure I did, miss, and 
hoping as it warn’t of no consequence, and I’m main sorry if it was, 
that I am.” 

“Where did you put it, Mrs. Finch?” 

Doris’s voice was still steady, she had put out her hand, and Willie 
was holding it fast, almost convulsively between his own. 

“You see, miss, it were like this. You was out and in like a flash 
of lightning, miss. I had my apron full of chips and shavings, seeing 
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as I was going to light the fires, as the Colonel had named as the 
room was chill, and I ups and catches at my girl’s paper, which it was 
in the lower shelf as I knew well, and it tumble out on the floor. 
There wasn’t not a moment to lose, and I sweeps it up among the 
shavings, and not till I began to light the fire did I remember as I 
had swep’ up one of them big parcels along of the wood and shavings, 
and them too was in my apron.” 

“Why did you not give it back, Mrs. Finch?” said Willie 
quietly. 

“Well, sir, I was that upset with the skurry of it all, and the 
Colonel were in his tantrums, and I thought to myself I ’on’t say 
nothing now, but to-morrow or next day I’ll put the thing somewhere 
promiscuous, and so I took it along home with me and I stuffed it in 
that ’ere cupboard, which there it is and none the worse, and law, 
miss! sir! I clean forgot it, and I only hopes humbly as it warn’t 
to say important, for I wholly forgot it, I did, and what’s more, forgot 
it would have been, if you hadn’t named it, and that’s the trewth.” 

She brought that precious packet out of an old cupboard where it 
had lain in a remote corner among a mass of bottles and brushes. 

“‘Gentlefolks so often keeps old rubbish,” she said, dusting it, 
“that law! if it wasn’t rubbish I’m wholly sorry, miss!” 

“T am glad to have it back, Mrs. Finch,” said Doris.’ “The 
Colonel values it. And I will make it all right about the character; I 
will explain it all.” 

She rose to her feet, and was astonished to find that her knees 
trembled so. 

“You du look bad, miss. Let me get you a drink of milk.” 

“No, no! I never was better in my life!” she said. ‘Come, 
Willie!” 

As they went out into the raw, damp air outside, her little face was 
absolutely radiant. 

*‘ Don’t speak to me, Willie!” she said. “I can’t bear it yet!” 

She held his arm fast and they went home together without speaking. 
Their hearts were too full. 

Colonel Meredith and his sister-in-law were in the drawing-room 
when the two came in, and Vera came restlessly through the door of 
the conservatory bringing with her the strong scent of the flowers. 

Doris went up to her father, knelt down by his chair, and putting 
her arms round his neck, said, “ Willie, tell him—I cannot!” 

“Can you bear good news, sir?” said Willie gently. 

He saw Vera’s face as white as ashes, and terribly strained as she 
heard Doris’s words. 

“We have brought good news,” he said. “The lost packet has 
been found.” 

“Where ? oh, Willie! Doris! where?” cried Aunt Milicent. 

“We must have been blind! it was picked up by Mrs. Finch on 
the floor when she helped Vera to open the safe. She knew she was 
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wrong to touch it, and she had it in her apron with materials for 
lighting the fire.” 

“Vera!” exclaimed Aunt Milly with a little cry of terror. 

Vera came blindly forward two or three steps with her hands 
stretched out, then from her lips burst a wild piercing shriek— 
“Everard !” and she fell heavily forward with the utter force of one 
shot to the heart, and lay senseless at their feet. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AL that day Doris never left her sister, who, when she had 
recovered from her swoon, became so pitifully restless that she never 
ceased walking up and down, up and down without a moment's rest. 

As soon as he could be spared Willie went down to the village and 
telegraphed to Everard. 

“Lost papers found. Come at once if you possibly can.” The 
answer arrived between five and six o’clock, and was as follows: 

“‘Congrat. with all my heart, letter follows.” 

There was just time to catch the post, and Willie sat down and 
wrote a long full account of all that had occurred. He wrote warmly 
and affectionately, telling everything without reserve down to the 
moment of Vera’s swoon, and he ended by an earnest entreaty that 
Everard would at once come home. 

Colonel Meredith wrote by the same post a very short note. He 
wrote : 

“Tt is my sense of shame, of actual guilt towards you that has 
made me feel it impossible to write to you before, and now I can only 
say—for Heaven’s sake come home. ‘The look in your wife’s face, 
the intensity of the suffering she has undergone, will plead for her as 
we cannot do. I make noexcuse for her ; all I say is—be generous! 
Her love for you was sufficient to triumph over her absurd illusion. 
The whole of her future as well as your own hangs on the balance, and 
I hardly dare ask you whether you can forgive and forget.” 

In his newly-restored happiness to Colonel Meredith it seemed as 
if it would be impossible for Everard to refuse to do either. Now it 
would be all right, and the old dream of happiness realised. 

The letters were sent before Doris came down to the smoking-room. 

“Willie,” she said, “Vera wants to see you at once. She cannot 
rest, she wants to know whether there is a telegram from Everard.” 

Willie went slowly upstairs with the message in his hand. 

Vera was lying on the sofa in her room. ‘The crimson cushions on 
which she lay made her look ghastly, her beautiful golden hair was 
unloosed and thrown back as if she could not bear its weight. She 
held out her hand eagerly. 
“Let me see it, Willie! ” she cried. 
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He gave it to her without a word. The telegram said very little ; 
but Willie did not feel much hope. He had felt with Everard too 
strongly not to know that it would not be easy to forgive, and some- 
thing in his face must have betrayed his thoughts, for she laid down 
the telegram and looked at him with scared eyes. 

“T see!” she cried. ‘“ You think he will not come!” 

“Perhaps not at once,” said Willie slowly. ‘ You may have to 
be patient, Vera.” 

“He will never come!” she said wildly. ‘“ He will never, never 
come again !” 

She rocked herself backwards and forwards, moaning; he was 
shocked at a passion of grief he had not yetseen. ‘“ Vera,” he began, 
but she interrupted him. 

“Willie, promise me this! You will give me that letter when it 
comes to-morrow ?” 

He hesitated. ‘I do not like to promise that,” he said. 

“But you must! What can he say that could be more cruel than 
what my imagination paints? Willie, be merciful, promise me.” She 
leapt to her feet and went up to him. “Let me depend on you. 
After all,” she cried suddenly, “he is my husband! No one shall 
come between us. I must know!” : 

“Very well, Vera,” said Willie sadly. ‘Say no more. You shall 
have the letter.” 

“Whatever it may contain? Promise.” 

“T will give it to you with the seal unbroken,” he answered, feeling 
that whatever might ensue, Vera had better now know the unvarnished 
truth, He went away. All the evening Vera paced up and down, 
up and down without ceasing. 

When Doris went to bed she was nearly worn out, she had hardly 
seen Willie since the morning. She had had no time to realise that 
the weight of anxiety about their own future had been taken away, and 
she fell asleep too utterly tired to think. 

But the next morning before breakfast Doris was able to have ten 
precious minutes alone with her betrothed—moments in which Willie 
allowed himself to be absolutely sanguine, to dwell on the exquisite 
joy of their own prospects, and to assure her that all must, and should 
come right with Everard and Vera. ‘Those moments of his love and 
tenderness gave her strength for the burden of the day, which was 
very heavy. Vera appeared at breakfast. She talked fast, eagerly 
at first, but as the time went on, and the moment for the arrival of 
the post approached, she grew silent, and her white face haggard with 
anxiety. She ate nothing, only drank tea feverishly. 

They could think of nothing but her, the suspense seemed almost 
unbearable, and when Edmonds brought in the letters, the hush of 
expectation became terrible. 

Willie took his own share, waited till the man had left the room, 
and then handed Everard’s letter to Vera without opening it. She 
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took it and went swiftly away into the conservatory, closing the door 
behind her. 

“Was that prudent, Willie?” said Colonel Meredith anxiously. “TI 
fear the worst, for he has not written to me.” , 

“No,” answered Willie. “It was not prudent, but I could not 
help it. Poor Vera made me promise, and I could not see her eyes, 
and refuse. No one could withstand it.” 

“ After all, it is best to face the truth,” said Aunt Milly with a deep 
sigh. ‘There! I cannot eat another morsel! ‘This condition of 
things wili kill me, I know.” 

“‘T am so sorry, Milly,” said the Colonel penitently. ‘“Iwish I had 
anything pleasant to offer you.” 

After a few minutes, Doris followed her sister into the conservatory. 
She was seated on the divan on which she and Everard used to sit 
together in old days, and in her face was a look of such fixed despair 
that she knelt down beside her and put her arms round her with a 
feeling that nothing but the extinction of all hope could have made 
her look like that. 

“Oh, Vera, my Vera, my darling sister, what has he said?” she 
sighed. 

The letter had fallen to the ground. Doris caught it up, for she 
saw that Vera was beyond speech. 

“Willie!” she called softly, and he heard and came quickly to her. 
“Read the letter, Willie,” she said. ‘We had better know what it 
contains. Oh, Vera, my poor, poor darling.” 

Willie read it very low. 


“¢ My DEAR MEREDITH,—I cannot express to you how glad I am. 
Tell your sweet Doris from me that I send you both my warmest 
congratulations. I shall look forward to the letter I hope to receive 
from you explaining the mystery. Have you had a detective down ? 
I hope you wiil tell me all particulars. I suppose now that your 
marriage will take place with the least possible delay. I am sorry not 
to be able to be present, but I leave England to-morrow night for 
Brindisi. Montalton telegraphed to ask me to join him there instead 
of in Rome, so I shall take the Rafide. He starts by an earlier 
boat. I am taking him out any amount of E.C. cartridges for which 
he writes. * *' Yours ever, E. V.’” 


“¢ P.S.—I fail to see how the discovery of the lost papers can in any 
way affect the relations between myself and my wife.’ ” 


There was no time for comment, for Vera rose, putting Doris 
aside. She passed her hands in a bewilderéd way through her 
hair. 

“What is it? Where am I?” she said. ‘Doris! Doris! What 
is it I have to do? oh, help me.” 
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“T do not think you have anything to do, Vera. What do you 
mean?” 

“T know! I know!” she cried. ‘ Quick, Doris, get me ready! 
I am going.” 

“Going, Vera?” 

“Yes, to Hunterdon. I may be in time, he leaves to-night! I 
must see him before he goes. I must!” 

“Tmpossible! Vera, you are not strong enough. Oh, Willie, tell 
her so.” 

“No, Doris,” said Willie suddenly. ‘“ Let her go; let her try and 
see him. She owes it to him.” 

“Help me!” cried Vera. 

“T will help you, dear,” said Willie eagerly. ‘I will get Bradshaw 
at once, and I will go with you, at all events as far as the door.” 

“Oh, Willie,” cried Doris. ‘Is it wise? is it best?” 

‘She owes it to him. We have no right to prevent it,” he said, 
and he went quickly away to fetch the railway guide. 

His face fell as he turned over the leaves quickly. The night mail 
in connection with the Rapide left Victoria at 7.30. Everard could 
catch that train if he left Hunterdon station at 6.5, but it was running 
it fine, and it was very probable that he might go up to London by 
an earlier train. ‘The earlier train left at 4.0, and if they started: at 
once, they could not get to Hunterdon station before 3.50, and the 
drive up to the house was about three miles in length. ‘The only 
chance of an interview wonld be if Everard went up by the last 
train. 

“Tt is an even chance,” said Willie, looking at Vera and shrinking 
before the undertaking as he realised how fearfully ill she looked. 

“*T must try it,” she cried. “You shall not keep me!” 

“I will order the carriage; we must start in twenty minutes,” said 
Willie briskly. 

Doris silently made all preparations. She thought of every detail, 
even of the fact that Vera’s long brown velvet cloak with its warm 
furs might bring back to Everard’s mind the brightness of their sweet 
home-coming so short a time ago. Vera mechanically put on what 
she gave her; Doris thought that the brilliant colour in her thin 
cheeks made her beautiful as ever, but it startled Willie when she 
came down dressed for her departure. 

Doris made her swallow a cup of soup, she would not be refused. 
She persuaded her father and aunt not to come to the door, she was 
afraid of trying Vera’s composure, and she watched them get into the 
brougham and drive rapidly away with her heart very full, and her 
soul one passionate prayer that this last hope may not fail. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


By four o’clock those dark winter days were closing in fast, and it was 
very dark. 

As the train drew near Hunterdon, Vera sat crouching close to the 
window straining her eyes into the deepening gloom. It was moving 
fast. Willie was frightfully anxious about her, he could hear her 
quick breathing. Had he realised what that long journey meant, he 
thought to himself, he would hardly have had courage to undertake it. 

The anxious moment came. ‘The train was ten minutes late ; it 
was four o’clock as it drew up in the little uncovered station whenithe 
large snowflakes were falling thick and silently. He drew her arm 
through his and took her rapidly through to the fly for which he had 
telegraphed, and they started. 

By this time Vera had become perfectly silent, but he could hear 
her quick breathing. 

The fly lumbered slowly and heavily on. After they had been 
driving for about ten minutes a carriage flashed rapidly past them, 
going towards the station. 

“ Willie,” gasped Vera, ‘‘is it—it—too late ?” 

“No, no,” he said quickly, though his heart died within him. 
** Not necessarily, it may only be his servant. Do not give up hope.” 

“ Ask!” she panted. 

He leaned out and asked the driver, ‘ Whose carriage was that ?” 

“Sir Everard Vincent’s,” said the man sharply, for he was cold and 
cross, and Willie drew his head in quickly. 

The three miles seemed to lengthen interminably, but at last (it 
seemed as if long hours had passed) there was the crunch of gravel 
under foot, the fly quickened its pace and drew up under a resounding 
portico. 

Willie put out his hand and took Vera’s, a terror had come over 
him that she might be faint, but the quick nervous force with which 
she met it reassured him, and he sprang out and rang the bell. 

A moment or two elapsed and he began to think of ringing again 
when the door was opened, and a servant appeared, questioning who 
the late visitors might be. 

“Ts Sir Everard still here ?” said Willie briefly. 

“Yes, sir, but Sir Everard can see nobody,” said the man. “Sir 
Everard is leaving for the continent in an hour’s time. Will you 
leave any message ?” 

Willie opened the carriage-door. ‘‘He is here, Vera,” he said. 
“Will you get out? It is all right,” he went on to the astonished 
servant. “This is Lady Vincent, and she wishes to be taken to Sir 
Everard at once. Where is he ?” 


“Sir Everard is in his sitting-room, sir. But if you please, sir-———” 
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“Take us there at once. Sir Everard will not blame you; it is 
all right.” 

The man was forced to obey. He led the way up a flight of 
broad shallow steps, through a long corridor, dimly-lighted by a 
lamp here and there. 

“This is Sir Everard’s room,” said the man, pausing before a door. 
“ But if you please, sir, may I take in your card ?” 

“No,” said Willie. ‘ Lady Vincent would prefer to go in unan- 
nounced. Will you tell the flyman to wait. I may be returning to 
the station, and there is a small Gladstone bag in it.” 

The man turned back. Willie put his hand on the door. 

Vera seemed for one moment to lose courage. “ Willie,” she 
whispered hoarsely, “ pray for me!” 

“TI will, I do.” 

Seeing that the strain would soon be too great, he gently drew her 
forward, opened the door, and she found herself alone in the presence 
of her husband. 

It was a large room, heavily panelled with black oak, and but half 
lighted. ‘There was a wide carved mantelpiece, and on one side of 
the fire a great leathern easy-chair was drawn up, by the side of which 
stood a shaded reading-lamp. Everard Vincent was lying back in this 
chair, one hand shaded his brow, and his book had fallen on his knee. 
He looked an utterly sad and dispirited man. 

As the door opened, he raised his head and a look came over his 
face which haunted Vera for many a long day afterwards—a look of 
blank unrecognition. He would have risen to his feet, but that 
expression on his face gave her the strength of desperation. She 
sprang forward and fell on her knees beside him with her hands 
clasped on his arm. 

“Everard! husband! You shall hear me,” she cried. “No, no! 
do not draw away your hands, hold me fast, even if it is tor the last, 
the very last time. I ask you for nothing. I do not ask you to take 
me back; to make me your wife again! I only ask you of your 
charity, husband, to forgive.” 

Everard Vincent looked at her with a strange look almost of horror 
on his face. She had thrown off her hat, and the tangle of her golden 
hair was on his knee and round his hands, which she held fast, and 
covered with kisses which burned like fire. 

“Vera,” he stammered ; but she stopped him. 

“Wait!” she cried. “If you are going to tell me that there is no 
hope, do not tell me yet, hear me first. Everard, listen. I have 
wronged you. I confess it on my knees. I have been unjust, cruel, 
wicked. Will it not plead for me that in spite of all, of everything, I 
loved you still? My whole heart and soul have ached and longed for 
you. Everard, when I thought you guilty, I loved you, loved you 
still.” 

He drew away one hand and passed it over his aching brow. 
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“ Blind, blind!” he exclaimed. ‘ Do you not see that for love like 
that I can feel no gratitude, nothing but scorn ?” 

“‘T cannot see it. My love for you is greater than aught else on 
earth! Everard, listen. Oh, I am sorry—I am sorry! What can I 
say? I would lay my head in the dust to prove to you the utter 
bitterness of my repentance! See, Everard, I ask only for your 
pardon ; but do not deny me that. If you do, I cannot face the long 
lonely life before me. I cannot, Everard! Oh, do not turn away 
your head. What shall I do or say to show you that my eyes are open 
now, that I see my own wild folly, my own shameless want of faith. 
All my whole long life shall prove it. Everard—Everard—forgive me !” 

Then he spoke, so hoarsely that she hid her face on his knee, 
shivering with sick fear, for there was no relenting in the tone. 

“What can I say, Vera? If I forgive, can I ever forget ?” 

“T will face that, only forgive! Put your dear hand here on my 
head. Kiss me, Everard! Say only one word—say you forgive me, 
and let me go. My life will be very lonely, very sad—but oh! the 
rest, the peace ; it would be enough for some sort of happiness. Be 
generous, Everard !” 

But his head fell on his breast. 

“* God forgive me, Vera,” he said, “ but I cannot.” She looked at 
him wildly. 

“ Then I have destroyed all the goodness in your life. I have killed 
your love.” 

He shuddered. ‘ You ask too much; perhaps years hence it may 
be easier. Your love ? what is it worth ? as easily bestowed, as faith- 
fully on a common felon.” 

“And it is gone? ‘The love that you promised me for life. It is 
quite, quite dead ?” 

He did not answer. She went on pleading as if for her life. 

“ Everard, I will not ask you by that dear love which I thought was 
mine ; but by your charity, forgive me! ” 

He drew away his hands. 

“ Everard !” 

He had covered his face. He could not look at her, at the 
strained agony in her wild blue eyes, the parted crimson lips, the 
tangled golden hair. 

“ Everard ! ” 

The name was uttered in a faint far-off tone, as if life itself had 
gone out with that last hopeless appeal; then she rose to her feet. 
She stood still for one moment ; perhaps he would put out one hand to 
detain her, but he did not move. 

Vera went slowly, blindly towards the door. She could not see; her 
hands fumbled faintly over the panels, she could not find the handle. 
Willie, outside, heard the uncertain sound. He opened the door and 
came in. 

Everard started to his feet when he entered ; but Willie stood still ; 
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he could not advance because Vera was still clinging to him, supporting 
herself. 

“Tt is all over,” she said to him in that strange toneless voice. 
“ He says that he cannot forgive !” 

Willie with one arm held her, for he felt that her strength was 
failing, the other hand he held out to Everard. 

“Ts it so?” he said sorrowfully. 

Everard did not answer, his eyes were fixed on his wife with a 
look of dumb torture. It seemed as if life were half extinct. The 
toneless whisper came from her white lips. 

“Willie, take me away! He says—he cannot forgive”—with a 
low, faint, heart-broken sigh. But for the strong arm round her she 
would have fallen. 

“God help me! she is dying 
killed her.” 

“No! no! give her air!” cried Willie. ‘A glass of water! And 
oh, Vincent, if you can, be merciful! Give her hope!” 

He knelt beside her as Willie placed her in an arm-chair and 
placed a cushion behind the fair head. He chafed her hands, he 
kissed them passionately, and his hot tears fell on her white face, 
and Willie quietly stole away and left them. 

Presently she opened her eyes and a smile of ineffable peace shone 
on her lips. 

“You have forgiven me,” she murmured. ‘ Now I can go in peace.” 

“Go? Never, never! my own, my precious wife! The dark 
cloud has lifted, and all is God’s own light of day. My Vera, mine! 


my wife! my joy!” 
* * * * * * * 


!” cried Everard. ‘I—I have 


Soon after the joyous bells rang out the old year and welcomed 
in the new, there were fresh gaieties and festivities at Bournmere. 
Everyone said that the wedding was beautiful, and radiant happiness 
was in every face. 

Everard and Vera went to Italy for a long happy sunny tour. 
Colonel Meredith and Aunt Milly went off to Holland to study 
Delft, and Willie and Doris went quietly to Hunterdon. ‘There, in 
the quiet shades of Everard’s beautiful old house, passed their long 
honeymoon in a happiness more perfect and more restful for the 
troubles from which they had emerged at last. 

When he rejoined his regiment she went with him and they began 
a life radiant with trust and loving usefulness, and the sweet 
popularity that waits on such gifts of sympathy as were possessed 
in such abundance by Willie and Doris Meredith. 


THE END. 

















THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CuHartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor or “IN THE Lotus 
LAND,” “ MEMorRIALS OF Mrs. HENRY Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


“THE history of Toledo dates back to very ancient times. Padilla 

called it “the crown of Spain, the light of the whole world, free 
from the days of the mighty Goths.” But it is older than this, 
There is a tradition which says that the sun at its creation was placed 
over Toledo, and Adam was its first king. Other traditions bear 
upon the remoteness of its origin. 

That the exact age of Toledo is unknown is perhaps one of 
the best proofs of its antiquity. Toledo, Segorbo, Sagonto, and 
various other towns, were in ancient times the principal centres of 
the district of the Celtiberi and Carpetani, now called by the more 
civilised, romantic and familiar names of Old and New Castile. The 
name Castile or Castilla dates only from the year 801. Celtiberi and 
Carpetani belonged successively to the Egyptians, the Phcenicians, the 
Rhodians and the Jews. ‘Toledo is derived from ‘Toledoth, the 
Hebrew “ City of Generations,” and is said to have been the place of 
refuge of the Jews when Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

When Toledo was captured by the Moors, the city was filled with 
Hebrews, who revenged themselves upon the Goths for their perse- 
cutions by helping the Moors to victory. But their turn for 
persecution also came. 

Ages before this, in the year 195 3B.c., Toledo had been taken 
by Marius Fulvius, the Roman Conqueror, and their reign lasted 
until the year 414 A.D. ‘Then came the Visigothic Domination, 
lasting 300 years, to be succeeded by the Moors, who reigned from 
711 to 1492. 

In the days of the Romans, before the Christian era, Toledo grew 
in power and had many privileges. ‘The city was strongly fortified, 
was allowed to coin money bearing its own arms, and was already 
celebrated for its “white,” or steel blades. During the first three 
centuries of this dispensation it steadily prospered under Roman 
rule. Dacian instituted a tribunal against Christianity, for some time 
with success; but in the year 400, the first Christian Council was 
held at which nineteen bishops presided. 

Under the Goths, Toledo was first called a royal town. The 
councils succeeding the first in the year 400 became governing 
assemblies composed of seventy-three rulers, who held their confer- 
ences in the Church of St. Leocadia—Cristo de la Vega, as it is now 
called—and elected their own kings. 
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Enrico, in the year 483, founded the Gothic monarchy after con- 
quering the Suevi and other contemporary races; but Leovigildo, in 
586, finally routed the barbarians and was the first king to rule over 
the whole of the Peninsula, and establish the Gothic throne at 
Toledo. ‘This lasted until internal dissensions put an end to the 
dynasty. Don Rodrigo was the last of his race, he who fell in love 
with Zoraida whilst she was bathing in the Tagus, and by running 
away with her gave the final blow to his power. Then stepped in 
the Moslems, and the reign of the Moors began. ‘Taric, who con- 
quered at the battle of Guadaleto, immediately marched upon Toledo, 
and left it in charge of a governor and a strong garrison. 

These were not days of peace for Toledo. For 300 years it 
was the scene of constant internal warfare on the part of the 
Moslem Chiefs who occupied it as a dependence of the Great 
Empire of Cordova. In ror2 the Governor of Toledo, Ismail-Dzy- 
el-Nun, a delegate of the Caliph of Damascus, revolted, declaring 
that he recognised neither in Spain nor out of Spain other sove- 
reignty than that of Heaven, and was proclaimed King of Toledo 
under the name of Dhaferbi-Hheul-Ela—Conqueror in the name of 
God. But Dhaferbi was Arabian, not Christian: and not for seventy- 
four years after did Toledo return to the Christian domination. 

This was in the year 1085. Ferdinand the Great died and his.sons 
became Kings of Galicia, Leon and Castile. Alfonso VI. had taken 
refuge in Toledo, where he was well treated by the reigning king, 
Yahyah. ‘The latter had become unpopular, but Alfonso had made 
himself universally liked. He was a Christian, Yahyah Mahomedan. 
The Moslems had begun to reverence Christianity, and the Moz- 
arabian sect was increasing; and when Don Sancho, King of Castile, 
was assassinated under the walls of Zamora, Alfonso, under the 
direction of the Cid, united the crowns of Castile, Leon and Galicia. 

Four years before this, in 1081 the Mozarabians revolted, joined 
themselves to the Jews, and appealed to Alfonso for protection. 
Yahyah retired to Valencia with his followers and his immense 
wealth, and Alfonso was proclaimed Emperor in the Alcazar. ‘Toledo 
became the outpost of Christianity for the Kingdoms of Spain, 
defending them against the Moslems of the South. This continued 
for nearly 400 years. Twice in that time, in 1197 and in 1295, 
large Moslem armies besieged Toledo in vain. Next, in the four- 
teenth century, it was the scene of that terrible civil war between 
Pedro of Castile and his brother Henry of Trastamara, now one, now 
the other victorious, until the battle of Montiel put an end to the 
strife. Other quarrels arose. ‘The Moslems had become ambitious 
and dissatisfied, losing sight of right and justice, and the little 
kingdom, so favoured and flourishing, was divided against itself. 

Civil wars would no doubt have continued to devastate the country, 
when towards the end of the fifteenth century, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Catholic Monarchs as they are called, stepped in. ‘They are 
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also called the Good, and no doubt in many ways deservedly; but 
their religious bigotry was largely responsible for the horrors of the 
Inquisition. 

Isabella, Queen of Castile and Leon in her own right, married in 
1479 Ferdinand, afterwards King of Aragon. They had come 
to Toledo in fulfilment of a vow, to found the Franciscan convent 
of San Juan de los Reyes. Here a daughter was born to them, 
afterwards known as Mad Joan: as though nature, having given 
great wisdom to the mother, would revenge herself upon the child. 
Their son, however, proved a true child of his parents, full of unusual 
promise, but he died just as he was approaching manhood—and the 
fate of the kingdom was changed. When this blow fell upon 
Ferdinand and Isabella—a blow which coloured all their after 
lives—did they ever give a thought to those martyrs whose deaths 
they had countenanced? ‘Toledo was in a state of religious in- 
tolerance, the Christians had lost the upper hand, persecution was 
rife. In 1485 the Inquisition began its work and lighted its first 
beacons. Victim after victim passed through that awful doorway 
at which we had involuntarily shuddered in the midnight darkness. 
After the Conquest of Granada, the Moors were expelled, the 
Inquisition scattered the Jews, the town was almost ruined and 
depopulated. 

From this it never really recovered. In the sixteenth century it was 
nothing more than a royal city in name. When Charles V., grandson 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and son of Mad Juana, ascended the throne, 
Toledo was the chief seat of the Communeros, those “ defenders of 
the rights of the people,” as they called themselves. Almost every 
town in the kingdom had its centre of action and conspiracy, and 
Padilla of Toledo was head of the movement. At his death under 
the walls of Villalar, Toledo still resisted, inspired by the heroic 
efforts of his widow, the brave Maria Pacheco, But at length the 
town surrendered, and Maria Pacheco retired to Portugal, to end her 
days in peace. 

In 1560 Philip II., tired of Valladolid for his capital, for a moment 
turned his thoughts to Toledo. Once more it might have risen to 
fame and wealth, but it was for a moment only. The past history 
of the town—the civil wars, dissensions and persecutions, the horrible 
Inquisition—these evils were of too recent occurrence to be forgotten. 
A blight seemed to rest upon the once famous city, which had 
possessed kings of her own, and ruled the vast territories of the 
Peninsula. To the superstitious monarch this evil far outweighed 
her former greatness, her impregnable position upon a rock washed 
by the finest river of Spain, her untold wealth. Nothing prevailed 
against the later downfall; the chance was lost, and the lot fell 
upon Madrid. 

Again the Archduke of Austria turned his attention to Toledo, 
when the Bourbons came in and he competed for the Crown with 
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Philip V.: seeing how this amazing stronghold would assure his 
position. But he lost the day, and again Toledo missed her chance. 

This time it seemed final. From that day she quietly and steadily 
declined. Even her religious influence she has retained only in a 
measure. ‘ Toledo,” says one of her historians, “has to-day become 
nothing but the archives of our sovereigns ; the noble pantheon of our 
glories. Her great workshops exist no more—those laboratories from 
which Padilla was able to draw 20,000 armed men in a single day. 
Political revolutions have reduced to nothing the rich revenues of 
this wonderful town, from which the clergy alone drew the enormous 
revenue of forty million reals. All classes have become poor, and 
without a single trade or industry that holds up any hope of wealth 
in the future.” 

To-day Toledo has withdrawn into an aristocratic exclusiveness 
which places her in some sort of antagonism with Madrid. She is 
jealous of her rival. To serve where we have reigned is always a hard 
matter. ‘Toledo considers herself the Faubourg St. Germain of 
Castile. Proud and poor, she shuts herself up with her sulky 
humours. Of late years if there has been any slight lifting of the 
load it is in the direction of improved agricultural resources. A 
little more life has sprung up in all the surrounding country, but there 
is yet abundant room for improvement. 


Through this town, so historical, so ancient, so full of beauties, so 
disappointing, we wandered day after day, vainly trying to master the 
intricacies of streets and wynds. It bore so many traces of the past 
that it seemed a dead world ; so many of the present that its chief 
and wider thoroughfares were as of yesterday. 

To these evidences we endeavoured to close our eyes, and as far as 
possible avoided them. In many of the old and narrow streets, even if 
the shop fronts had been modernised the upper parts of the houses had 
remained fairly untouched. ‘Thus, looking through long and narrow 
ing vistas we had outlines of Moorish casements, overhanging eaves, 
tiled roofs, and balconies of old wrought iron work that filled one 
with delight. One street especially was rendered doubly picturesque 
by the fine old cathedral tower rising at the end in bold outlines, 
its low spire reaching cloudwards. ‘This wonderful cathedral lies in 
the very centre of the city, surrounded by a multitude of houses, 
churches and convents. Once they were rich and flourishing, the 
church revenues, we have seen, amounting to forty million reals 
yearly. Now half the churches are closed; many are in ruins, some 
have disappeared altogether, and houses have been built on what was 
once consecrated ground. ‘The convents are many of them deserted. 

Much of this change is due to invaders, who never spare rich 
prizes. Of the thirty-four hospitals only four remain, and these have 
a struggle for existence. It has been well said that “the voice of 
the Goth echoes amid Roman ruins, and the step of the Christian 
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treads on the heel of the Moor:” for Romans, Visigoths, Saracens, 
Christians, have all reigned in Toledo, all had a long day, and left 
distinct traces behind them. ‘The narrow wynds are dead and silent ; 
carriages can only pass through the wider thoroughfares, which are 
few and far between. Immense houses, once the palaces of the 
rich and great are shuttered, silent and deserted, or have been turned 
into numberless habitations, sheltering the poor and humble. 
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(CATHEDRAL CLOISTERS, TOLEDO. 


One’s first thought naturally draws to the cathedral. Having seen 
it under the midnight sky we hastened to it next morning when the 
sun had risen. It is said to have been first erected to the Virgin 
when she was alive, and if this could be proved, would stand as the 
earliest of Christian churches. The Moors converted it into a mosque, 
soon seized by Bernardo the first archbishop, who turned the Moors 
out of it. In 1226 it was pulled down by Ferdinand, whose religious 
narrowness waged war against the mosques as Don Quixote did 
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against the windmills. ‘The new cathedral was commenced with great 
magnificence, and Petrus Petri is said to have been its architect and 
superintendent for fifty years; but it was more probably the work of 
a Frenchman, for there is scarcely a trace of Moorish influence about 
it. The cathedral was not finished until 1492, thus taking 266 years 
to build, and may well be a mighty monument, crowded with wealth. 
For 500 years, 150 artists were employed in decorating the interior, 
all the rich bishops in Spain contributing to the expenses, and in 
spite of plunder and desecration Toledo’s great church still abounds 
in treasures, 

No other cathedral probably equals it in this respect. Altar after 
altar is decorated with masterpieces of painting. It was almost 
wearying to enter chapel after chapel and examine these wonders. 
Tone, colouring, richness of decoration, beauty of composition— 
all are there: some of the finest examples of the Spanish school. Its 
gold and silver relics are equally numerous, and we wondered how far 
prelates and chapters past and present knew the value of these beauties, 
and appreciated them. During those five centuries they must have 
worked with heart and soul and religious fervour, for fame and 
Heaven, and for no baser reward. The west front, commenced about 
the year 1420, was restored about the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and has suffered in consequence. ‘To a casual observer 
the general effect may appear fine, but it is not really so. 

The cathedral is planned on an enormous scale, and built in the best 
style of the thirteenth century. Its architecture is therefore pure and 
perfect Gothic, yet showing traces of the transitions that took place 
during the two centuries and a half in which it was building. All 
beauty lies in the interior, the exterior having little to recommend 
it beyond the west front. ‘There are two towers, one with a spire, 
the other a cupola. ‘The steeple is imposing from its height and 
massiveness, but the spire that crowns it is somewhat low and heavy. 

The best point of view—almost the only point—is from the west 
side, in the small square we had discovered in the night darkness. 
The three west portals are very fine, the central doorway having six 
niches on each side, carried up round the great Gothic arch. It is in 
the richest fifteenth century style, covered with Gothic ornamentation, 
figures of angels, saints and prophets. The great door itself is covered 
with bronze embossed work, much ornamented and bearing many 
inscriptions. 

The entrance most used is the north transept. We pass through a 
splendid ironwork railing or grille, ornamented by the usual group of 
unsightly beggars, without which we should not think ourselves in 
Spain. This leads to the fine fourteenth century north doorway, 
richly sculptured and decorated, and we at once enter upon the 
grandest view of the interior, because least encumbered. We look 
through a forest of aisles, pillars and arches, lighted by high 
windows, filled in with rich stained glass, Yet the enormous size is 
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hardly realised. Its length is 404 feet by 204 feet wide, consisting of 
a central nave with double aisles supported by eighty-four pillars, each 
formed by a cluster of slender columns. Capitals and mouldings 
are pure examples of French twelfth and thirteenth century;Gothic, a 
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period never excelled in architectural merit. ‘The rose window over 
the west doorway is magnificent, and contains the finest and oldest 
glass. A glazed arcade runs beneath it. 

From this point facing eastward, the interior is much cut up by the 
Coro and the great altar beyond, with its wonderful erections. Magni- 
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ficent as it all is, the general effect is distinctly disappointing. It has 
no solemnity, no repose, none of that calm and soothing atmosphere 
which is the first essential element in a religious building. The influ- 
ence upon the mind is rather astonishment than devotion. Yet it is 
full of marvels. Its very height and size are overpowering. ‘The 
pointed windows are beautiful, possessing extreme brilliancy and 
depth of colour, and dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Most of the upper windows are composed of single figures, the others 
of medallions. Nothing could be more effective than towards 
evening to pace the dim and darkening aisles, and looking upward, 
note the splendid tones, the tinted shafts of light thrown up by the 
sunset, and streaming across the church until one felt lost in a 
glorious golden vision. ‘The external mouldings are admirable, of 
the best early-pointed. 

As we stood on one such occasion with senses steeped in rainbow 
colours, the organ pealed out. ‘There had been a short service in the 
Coro, and priests and acolytes passed round in procession into the 
sacristy. ‘The strains echoed through aisles and arches, filling them 
with sweetest music ; now loud with trumpet stops and diapasons, now 
dying away into softest flutes and reeds. Immediately there fell 
over the great pile a certain atmosphere of solemnity it other- 
wise only possesses when, in the mystery of night, one looks round 
upon a building that seems unlimited in length, height and 
breadth. Standing alone in the centre the silence then becomes over- 
powering, the solitude that of a desert. The splendid gates of the 
Coro are closed, and we look through them upon the empty stalls 
faintly outlined in the gloom, and peopled with ghosts of dead-and- 
gone priests who will officiate no more. In broad daylight we see 
that both under and upper stalls are wonders of fifteenth century 
carving, crowded with grotesque ornaments, historical, allegorical, 
and religious ; with details representing scenes in the campaigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, which were then occupying the attention of 
the civilised world : faithful records of the period. 

One special scene is the surrender of the Alhambra: a sad reality 
that might well have broken the heart of its possessor. 

The lower stalls date from 1495. ‘The upper stalls dating from 
1543, consist chiefly of single figures of saints, enriched with many 
details. ‘The seats have red and brown marble columns between 
them—a marble much used in the cathedral, The old stalls are 
Gothic, influenced by the Renaissance, very fine in outline; the ends 
large and profusely ornamented with tracery, with panels, carvings 
and grotesque animals. 

In the middle of the Coro stands the lectern: perhaps the finest 
brass eagle in existence. With wings outstretched, it fights fiercely a 
dragon under its feet. For eyes it has large red stones that glow 
like fire. It stands upon a great canopied pedestal bearing many 
statues, the twelve apostles amongst them. Six lions carry the whole. 
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In front of the lectern is a black wooden image of the Virgin of 
great antiquity: one of those images said to have worked miracles, 
and to have been mysteriously bestowed. The screen round the 
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Coro, external and internal, is of the greatest interest and merit. 
The nave screen consists of an arcade filled with rich tracery. There 
are also many brass and iron screens, some of them massive and 
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bold, but not rich in the delicate details that so charm in ironwork. 
Looking upwards we see that the nave has no triforium, but a middle- 
pointed clerestory. ‘The low outer aisle has neither one nor the 
other, whilst the want of height takes from its grandeur. The chancel 
has a low triforium with cinque-foil arches and coupled shafts, 
beautiful and effective. Beneath the chancel is a crypt containing 
five altars and the remains of St. Ursula. 

Thus the whole cathedral is full of marvellous points and details 
that would need a volume to describe. One historian has indeed 
devoted 745 pages to this subject alone. 

The chapels seem countless, and the Capilla Mayor is large 
enough to form a church, It is enclosed by a splendid iron-work 
screen, and contains many royal tombs, including that of Alonzo VII. 
Cardinal Mendoza also lies here; that greatest of prelates who was 
called Tertius Rex, and so influenced Ferdinand and Isabella that he 
virtually shared their throne. ‘The statue of Alonzo the Conqueror 
is conspicuous. On one side is the shepherd San Isidor, who at the 
head of the Christians was victorious at Tolosa; on the other the 
statue of Alfagin the Good, Bernardo’s noble intercessor. 

In the Chapel de los Reyes Nuevos repose many kings and queens, 
including Catalina, wife of Enrique III., and daughter of our own 
John of Gaunt: that prince of whom it was written that “ Hell felt 
itself defied by his presence.” 

The Chapel of Santiago possesses the tomb of the Constable Alvaro 
de Luna, his armed effigy reclining at full length with his sword 
between his legs. He was executed by Charles V. in 1451, and his 
death forms a blot in the life of the monarch. A knight clad in 
armour kneels at each corner of the tomb. Beside him is the tomb 
of Juana de Pimental, and two monks and two nuns at opposite 
corners pray for the repose of her soul. ‘The vault beneath was 
opened at the beginning of the century, and the workmen are said 
to have found the skeletons of Alvaro and Juana seated at a table, 
with the head of Alvaro between them. 

The Chapel of San Ildefonso is interesting in its rich Gothic 
influence, middle-pointed and extremely elaborate. ‘The Saint is 
one of the most prominent in the calendar. He was Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and died in 617. His body at the Moorish 
Invasion was stolen, and was only recovered in 1270. A Toledan 
shepherd found in the closed cathedral of Zamora, was accused of 
thieving. His answer was that San Ildefonso had appeared to him, 
led him to the spot, and vanished. Alonzo VIII. caused the site to 
be dug, a skeleton was found, a chapel built for its reception, it 
became the object of pilgrimages and the scene of perpetual miracles. 

The Virgin is said to have appeared to San Ildefonso in his 
life-time, and to this fact Toledo owed all its ecclesiastical great- 
ness. A Gothic shrine has been erected over the spot, with a great 
deal of open gilt-work about it. Close by is the slab on which 
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the Virgin’s feet alighted, encased in red marble and railed off 
from the touch of the curious; but the stone around it has been 
worn away with the kisses of the faithful; as the stones at Saragoza 
and Santiago, where the Virgin also appeared ; as the great toe of 
the image of St. Peter in the Cathedral at Rome, which indeed will 
soon have to be replaced with a new one. 

To many devotees the great treasure of the cathedral is another 
black image of the Virgin: the “Great Queen,” as she is there called ; 
said to have been saved from the infidels by Godman, an English- 
man, in 711, and to have remained concealed in a vault until ‘Toledo 
was retaken. ‘The image is now on a silver throne, under a silver gilt 
canopy, made in 1674. 

The countless relics and treasures dating from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth centuries are formed of gold, silver, ivory, and rock crystal, 
many of them studded with jewels. ‘The Gothic Custodia was finished 
in 1524 and weighs 11,000 0z., whilst the cross above it is said to have 
been made with the first gold brought to Europe by Columbus. 
There is an immense amount of magnificent tapestry, which on certain 
occasions is brought out and decorates the Cathedral walls and 
chapels. The priests’ vestments, gorgeous and countless, are miracles 
of handicraft new and old. All these treasures the guides and bedes- 
men of the Cathedral exhibit with a pride and a fervour, in which the 
vulgar hope of reward seems to have no place. ‘They are above such 
worldly influences. Such at least was the evident nature of the 
delightful old man, who took us from Chapel to Chapel, from room 
to room: the Sagrario, the Sacristo, the Ochavo, many rooms and 
halls, large, lofty, overflowing with gems of antiquity. The walls are 
decorated with works of the old masters, and some of the ceilings are 
gorgeously painted by Luca Giordano. 

Yet with all this space, grandeur and magnificence, this multitude 
of architectural beauties, the Cathedral of Toledo as we have said, 
and would say again, impressed us slightly in the highest sense of the 
word. We did not insensibly return to it time after time as toa 
thing of joy and beauty. Wonder, astonishment, admiration without 
limit ; but reverence and repose, calmness and devotion, this it could 
not create. ‘The walls have been spoilt by whitewash, and all the old 
colouring, worth a king’s ransom, has disappeared. ‘The choir is 
diapered with gilt masonry lines edged with black in the worst pos- 
sible taste: but the retablo behind the high altar is splendid and 
decorative. It rises from floor to roof, and is filled with subjects 
from the life of our Lord, placed without regard to dates and difficult 
to distinguish. 

The cloisters are of splendid proportions, full of grace and elegance, 
gay with flowers and shrubs that grow tall amidst a background of 
pointed arches. But the tracery of the lovely windows has dis- 
appeared, though the groining is still there. Some of the walls were 
once decorated with frescoes, and a few remain: scenes in the life of 
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St. Eugenius who first preached Christianity in ‘Toledo. ‘These 
cloisters were erected on the site of the Ancient Jews’ Market by 
Archbishop Tenoria. ‘The Jews refused to give it up, and so in 1389 
the Archbishop incited the mob to burn down the houses, the Jews 
were turned out, and the cloisters succeeded them. 

A splendid staircase leads to the upper cloister, which is also 
reached by a staircase from the Archbishop’s palace joined bya short, 
arched, covered gallery. ‘This upper cloister seemed a mixture of the 
religious and domestic elements. Small doors led to priests’ habitations, 
and to those of one or two of the vergers. A woman came out of 
one of them full of household bustle, two small children clinging to 
her skirts. One or two little acolytes were playing about. A priest 
was walking up and down in meditation, undisturbed by the domestic 
drama: apparently indifferent to the fact that to him the love of 
woman, the delights of parentage, were forbidden fruit. All this was 
crowned by a slanting roof of great tone and beauty. It was a lovely 
vision to look into the cloisters below with their trees and flowers, 
and all the refined outlines of Gothic arches. Here indeed dwelt 
peace and repose when the afternoon shadows had given place to 
night, and the stars came out in the quiet, far-off sky. Every nook 
and corner was haunted with ghosts of the past; the town was 
hushed as a dead world—it is the characteristic of Toledo, whose 
wynds do not admit of carriages—the solemn silence of the buried 
centuries seemed only disturbed by the deep-toned clock declaring 
that time still rolled on, and that notwithstanding the lost ages, the 
world grows younger every day. 

One of the most interesting relics of the past is the Church of 
Santa Maria la Blanca, in the Jews’ Quarter, built in the twelfth 
century. 

The exterior is a mere barn, but passing down the few steps leading 
to the interior, we are at once in another world. Within this empty 
and deserted edifice we find ourselves in a forest of octagonal pillars 
supporting eight horse-shoe arches in each of the five arcades. ‘There 
are seven ranges of pillars, forming five naves or aisles. The capitals 
are moulded in stucco; each elaborate and each different, designs 
composed of branches, leaves, garlands, intertwined with punctured 
fir cones, chiefly of the old Byzantine style. The ceiling is a mere 
support of rafters, said to have been made out of the cedars of 
Lebanon, whilst the soil on which the church rests was brought from 
Mount Zion. 

There was a certain melancholy air of abandonment and ruin about 
the interior, which could not take from its charm. ‘To gaze down 
the central aisle to the gloomy depths of the east end was to look 
upon a weird and effective picture, of which the keynote was 
mystery. The spandrels above the arches were filled in with 
arabesques, which added to the richness of decoration; and above 
them, below the roof, was a wall arcade. In the outer court one still 
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sees the deep wells at which the Israelites washed, and these are said 
to communicate with vast subterranean passages. Within a stone’s 
throw run the rapid waters of the Tagus, and all the wonderful out- 
look over Moorish walls, bridges and castellated forts. 

Near to this deserted mosque, this ancient synagogue, stands an- 
other, most interesting, less ancient, much larger and finer : El Transito ; 
built in the fourteenth century by the treasurer of Don Pedro the 
Cruel. ‘This treasurer, Samuel Levi, had served his master faithfully ; 
but he was rich, and when the unscrupulous monarch wanted money 
he killed his treasurer and seized his possessions. ‘The Jews at this 
period were wealthy, and the synagogue of Santa Maria becoming 
too small, they built them this larger one of El Transito. Much of 
the interior is well preserved. ‘The honeycomb cornice, recalling so 
many passages of the Alhambra and of some of the mosques of Cairo ; 
the rows of Moorish arches supported by coupled shafts of coloured 
marble; the splendid ceiling—these features are specially striking. 
In 1494 Isabella gave the church to the knights of Calatrava, and the 
gallery in which the Jewesses assembled to worship was converted into 
a dwelling-place for the custodian. 

These synagogues are in the /uderia, or Jewish quarters, the most 
forlorn and deserted portion of the town. El ‘Transito is even 
nearer to the waters of the Tagus than Santa Maria. In the 
adjoining tree-lined avenues, you may listen to the flowing water, 
whilst contemplating all these surrounding signs of the buried ages. 
Over the yawning gorge, in those days of religious persecution, Santa 
Leocadia was hurled to destruction, with many another Christian 
martyr. It is a marvellous view, and tracing the wonderful old walls 
with their bastions, the bridge of St. Martin with its Moorish gateways, 
we realise very forcibly that ‘Toledo is an ancient city overflowing with 
historical associations of unrivalled interest ; above all, a city that 
will not let you forget the days and influences of the Moors, without 
which the world would be so infinitely the poorer. Beyond all these 
signs and symbols of the past, on the opposite bank of the river, lie 
the picturesque old Moorish mills, typical of those piping times of 
peace which, alas, were the exception in the earlier centuries. Seldom 
was their temple of Janus closed. 

Passing upwards by Santa Maria la Blanca, the eye rests with a 
certain pleasure on the florid San Juan de los Reyes, which stands 
just above it. So far it has the advantage, but its interior with 
all its richness, is inharmonious and incapable of producing the 
impression of Santa Maria. Here Ferdinand and Isabella intended 
to be buried, but their tombs are in the Cathedral at Granada, with 
which city their fame is inseparably linked. ‘The splendid Gothic 
portal of San Juan was almost ruined by the invaders, who spared 
nothing, and burnt out the quarters of the monks. ‘The chapel 
was used as a stable for horses, and the wonder is that it escaped 
destruction. 
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The west front has no merit. Curious and interesting, but some- 
what ghastly, are the heavy chains and shackles of the Christian 
captives which decorate the north wall. ‘The interior consists of a 
single nave of four bays, the arches supported on columns covered 
with rich arabesques. Springing from the-gallery on each side is an 
openwork rostrum like a small pulpit facing the high altar, bearing 
the initials of Ferdinand and Isabella interlaced: and here, over- 
looking the church, the kneeling congregation and officiating priests, 
he Catholic monarchs attended mass. 

The cloisters were once marvels of beauty, and they are still so in 
their exquisite Gothic outlines, the refined and perfect tracery of 
their pointed windows, Unlike the Cathedral cloisters, much of this 
tracery still remains. But, alas, they are being vigorously and 
barbarously restored, so that the old is almost lost in the new, and the 
once beautiful tone of age and decay has yielded to a pale, painful 
whitewash. Only when night falls and conceals all but the out- 
lines, and the silvery moon pencils the exquisite shadows of the 
windows upon the pavement, can we rightly realise what these 
cloisters were in the days of their glory, when monks and priests 
paced the silent passages, and they felt themselves the better and 
the holier for the pure and quiet splendour on which they gazed. 

We thread our way through a labyrinth of wynds in the heart 
of the city. We note the churches of the Virgin de Gracia, of San 
Ildefonso, the College of Noble Ladies, the Nunnery of Santa Clara, 
and the Capuchin Convent. All these institutions once rich and 
flourishing are now more or less silent and deserted. Their revenues 
have been taken from them, their glory has departed, and with 
it their power. We pass through one or two visions of ancient 
streets, as we walk, the deep-toned bell of the cathedral—lying to our 
right, through another labyrinth of wynds—booms out over the town, 
and the tongues of other churches, less diapason in tone, gradually 
take up the ceaseless record. Reaching the Calle del Sol, near its 
magnificent old gateway we come to the Moorish mosque of Cristo de 
la Luz: one of the most ancient and interesting objects in all Spain. 

Its date is uncertain, but it is the earliest of the distinctly Moorish 
buildings. Some of the capitals are Visigothic, which carry them 
back to any date between the fifth and eighth centuries; but these 
probably were simply old material re-used by the Moors in the 
building. The interior is divided into nine sections by four round 
pillars about a foot in diameter, and from the capitals of these 
pillars—all of different designs—spring sixteen horse-shoe arches. 
The vaults above are formed by the intersecting ribs with charming 
effect. On the walls are paintings of saints of the thirteenth century, 
singular and primitive. ‘The interior is very small, but remarkable, 
possessing strongly the peculiar influence of all Moorish buildings : 
power combined with imagination and refinement. 
ut the little Moorish mosque had to go with the times, and 
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became Christian. Here in 1085 Alonzo VI. heard the first mass after 
he had conquered the city, marching in triumph with his mailed 
warriors through the old Puerta Visagra. Being the first church he 
passed on his way, he entered 
it. ‘The interior is only some a . eo ets 
twenty feet square, yet so : 
wonderful and ingenious is 
the work that it looks much 
larger. Just a hundred years 
later it was given to the 
Templars, and to suit their 
requirements the present 
brickwork apses were added. 
Both inside and out the 
church is full of interest. 

And near to it is another 
building of somewhat more 
modern date and of more 
human interest—the convent 
of Santa Domingo el Real, 
where the nuns assemble in 
early morning, and the kneel- 
ing figures hooded and peni- 
tential behind the grating are 
wonderfully picturesque and 
romantic. ‘There are times 
when their sweet voices ring 
through the chapel in clear 
flute-like notes, thrilling the 
hearer with a sense of sacred 
beauty and devotion. 

Thus Toledo is both ec- 
clesiastical and warlike in its 
traditions and impressions. 
Towers and steeples are all 
more or less built in the 
same manner ; roughly and 
picturesquely of brick ; with- 
out buttresses ; with arcades ce 
one above another, with open : 
Moorish windows in which 
the trefoil often appears, 
and in which very often 
the bells are hung, so that their graceful forms add to the outlines 
of the slanting tiled roofs above them. Most of the churches 
have apses at the east end. None can imagine the beauty of brick- 
work such as this who have only seen it used in our English 
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conventional and very stiff manner. The bricks are thin, with a 
thick mortar joint between them; and the result is a very splendid 
tone full of lights and shades, to which the crumbling and softening 
hand of time lends all its influence. 

Apart from this, the town can boast of very little general effect 
within its walls. Its charms are scattered and must be sought out. 
It has many old Moorish houses, but with the exception of a few 
here and there, they do not give forth any distinctive feature. 
Most of them date from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries : houses 
chiefly built by the Jews and the Moors, and by Moorish architects. 
They follow the same plan; a long dark passage with a front door 
studded with immense nails and a huge knocker or handle. The 
patio has the usual open passages on all sides, supported by wooden 
or stone columns, and nearly every court is adorned with one or 
two wells, with exquisite ironwork. Most of these houses are plain 
and unadorned, but a few yet remain of great richness and magni- 
ficence. Of these the walls of the chief room are lined with encaustic 
tiles, like a dado; the remainder is plain up to the cornice, but the 
entrance archway is profusely ornamented with foliage, arcading, 
and delicate tracery. The ceilings are sometimes rich and of the 
massive Artesinado style to which the great height of the room— 
often 35 or 40 feet—lends itself. ‘There is a brilliant blending and 
harmony of colours, an art in which none were more at home than the 
Moors : reds and blues being prominent. ‘These houses give a special 
interest to Toledo, but do not affect its outward general impression. 

Of the larger secular buildings none were more vast, none so 
prominent as the famous Alcazar. Its destruction by fire yields only 
in importance to that of Segovia. 

Toledo has had four Alcazars in its time. The first dates back 
many centuries and was supposed to have been placed on the site now 
occupied by Santa Cruz. It was the Pretorium of the Goths, and 
here Alonzo VI. took up his quarters after expelling the Moors. 
Another Alcazar was built by the Goths near the Puerta del Cambron, 
one of the gates of the inner walls erected by Wamba. 

A third Alcazar was inhabited by Alfonso VIII. in the thirteenth 
century, who established a monastery within it under the patronage 
of St. Clement. Much of the building is still standing, with its fine 
portal by Francisco Pardo, but the monks have long since dis- 
appeared. The fourth is the present Alcazar, which crowns so 
magnificently the topmost height of this vast rock, 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. This was the Amalekite Kassabah, and was 
once nothing but a small fortress surrounded by ramparts, added to 
and embellished by Alonzo VI. and inhabited successively by 
Alfonso VIII. and his successor. 

Charles V. undertook the construction of the present building, 
which was completed in 1551, and is therefore modern compared with 
the ancient Alcazar of Segovia. In 1710 Toledo was taken by the 
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Portuguese, under the Archduke Charles, and the soldiers, aided by 
the German, Dutch, and English, burnt the Alcazar, and in mad 
frolic watched the blazing pile. What escaped of its magnificent 
panellings was broken up into firewood and burnt in the military 
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kitchens. ‘Thirty years later, in 1744, Charles III. king of Asturias 
and Castile restored the ruin, at the instigation of Cardinal Lorengana, 
most earnest and devoted of Toledan primates. ‘The building was 
converted into an immense silk-weaving tactory, of which the workers 
were paupers. Next came the French in the occupation of Toledo, 
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who turned out the paupers, destroyed the silk looms, confiscated the 
funds, and the Alcazar became a barrack for the time being. 

Not satisfied with this, and with having half-ruined the city, Soult’s 
troops set fire to it on taking their departure. ‘This was completely 
restored, only to be once more and finally burnt to the ground in 1886 
by the Spanish military students, who, determined not to do their 
work by halves, simultaneously set fire to almost every portion of the 
building, so that nothing remained but the outer walls. The students 
were removed to Santa Cruz, thus returning to the site of the first 
Alcazar. <A certain halo of romance still clings to these walls, for 
here in 1665 the widow of Philip IV. was imprisoned during her 
Regency ; and some of the details of her life singularly bring to mind 
details in the life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Once more the Alcazar is being slowly but gradually restored. Its 
proportions are vast, many of its architectural details are superb. 
Once more its stables will be capable of holding hundreds of horses. 
Its magnificent staircase, said to have had no rival, will again lead 
sumptuously to the upper galleries, the vast rooms and corridors 
opening out in all directions. Its ceilings are being elaborately painted 
and decorated. Its great quadrangle is beautiful with arcades 
supported on slender columns, and resembles a vast cloister. How 
far the restorations will have artistic merit, remains to be seen. We 
noticed that much thought was being given to the work, and the men 
pursued their labours with zeal. One thing at least is certain; all 
signs and vestiges of antiquity, the magnificent colouring, the priceless 
panelling in which the middle ages alone excelled, can never be repro- 
duced. ‘The ancients, dying, took their secrets, their power and 
their genius with them, and they are as lost to us as the centuries 
themselves. 

Thus right and left, north and south, Toledo is full of separate and 
individual points of interest, of unrivalled charms. If all these could 
be detached from their surroundings and brought together in a 
magic circle, they would form a city of glorious effects such as 
the world has seldom seen. Scattered, their influence is weakened 
and Toledo suffers. In spite of all it produces an unsatisfactory 
impression—again we repeat it. Walking through its narrow wynds 
and broader thoroughfares insensibly we cry “Oh, the pity of it!” 
and it is only after many days that Toledo creeps into the heart 
and we realise that we are really dwelling amidst innumerable and 
matchless vestiges of past ages, surrounded by works of stone, iron, 
bronze and wood, imperishable monuments of days when men worked 
for the love of Art and Perfection. 

From the heights of the Alcazar we gaze upon a scene unrivalled. 
Upon a great cathedral, which has long ruled the ecclesiastical 
destinies of the Peninsula; upon a host of church-towers and steeples 
proclaiming the past wealth of the town, rising out of a sea of 
red and grey roofs, beneath some of which in days gone by many 
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of these gems were planned and carried out. Surrounding us are 
the city walls, almost more beautiful and interesting than all else. 
From every point we see rising battlemented Moorish towers, and 
formidable bastions, bearing witness to the strength and power 
and love of beauty in outline which ever distinguished the Moors. 
These in very truth transport us back in the twinkling of an eye a 
thousand years in the world’s history. We lose ourselves in a dream 
of antiquity. Our gaze wanders over the wide plain to the far-off 
horizon, and in a vision, as it were, we see Alonzo with his army of 
followers approaching in battle array ; we hear the tramping of horses, 
the wild shouts of encouragement, are dazzled by the flashing of 
mailed armour, the glinting of Toledo blades. ‘The gates fall back 
from the now walled Puerta de Visagra at our feet, and Alonzo 
marches through the captured city, halting before the little church 
of Cristo de la Luz, and, entering, returns thanks to Him Who does 
not always give the race to the swift or the battle to the strong. 
Did the conquering hero, even in that excited and triumphant 
moment, give one thought to the refined and matchless beauties of 
architecture by which he was surrounded and which remain unto 
this day? Did the prayers and praises then offered up return to him 
in the blessing of a still small voice, bidding him be merciful and 
just as he was great and powerful? Here the oracle of history is 
silent. 

Still gazing from the Alcazar, we feel that the scene is little 
changed. Centuries may roll over the face of the earth and it 
remains the same. ‘The outlines and undulations of the everlasting 
hills are fixed and firm. Seed-time and harvest, spring and autumn are 
true to us; the green of summer and the snows of winter are eternal 
in their recurrence. ‘These shall never fail. 

Surrounding this wonderful stronghold of the past, we look upon 
the gleaming, rushing river. Through the vast plains we trace its 
silvery, winding, sometimes turbulent course. If the ancient walls it 
guards take us back 1000 years in the world’s history, these waters 
will tell you that in their experience this is but as a moment of time 
and has passed as a watch in the night. It flows on for ever. As 
it ran in the days of the Romans and the Visigoths, so it runs to- 
day. Its voice is ever heard ascending as the voice of many waters. 
And ever as the past grows older and more sublime, its song increases 
in volume and emphasis, and the burden is ever the same : 

“Here, here indeed, in matchless beauty and in myriad form 
dwells the romance, the true ROMANCE oF SPAIN.” 
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OVER THE DEVIL’S BACK. 


Y § HEY were all gone, of course. Who cared to stay after the 
reading of such a will as that ? 

I remained because I had nowhere else to go ; and old Goodacres 
remained, I suppose to see how I should take it. I had always liked 
him until now, and now I naturally enough owed him a grudge. He 
might have influenced my uncle—he might have prevented the 
making of that shameful will—he might have suggested how hard, 
how cruel it was to me. 

And now he was waiting to see if I should “explode ” over it; at 
any rate he should not have that satisfaction. 

Ilooked up at him, he was standing opposite me at the fireplace, 
leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece and gazing at me with a troubled, 
pitying expression. It angered me and I burst forth with a shout of 
wild laughter that echoed through the empty room, making the old 
lawyer raise his hand in deprecation. 

“Fifty pounds for a mourning ring!” I shouted, laughing as if at 
the best joke in the world. “ Fifty pounds for a mourning ring! I 
shall go forth clad in it, as proud as a Fiji islander of his beads and 
feathers, All I shall need will be a missionary to convert me to a 
grateful frame of mind.” 

“Fred! Fred! for Heaven’s sake! What will the servants think !” 
expostulated the old solicitor. 

“ What do I care? Whatcan it matter to me? What have I todo 
with servants? Iam a rich man and they know it as well as you do. 
I possess some capital clothes, and fifty pounds for a mourning ring.” 

“T must go if you talk like that, and I am only waiting to see if I 
can be of use to you,” said Mr. Goodacres gently. 

“Thanks! of what use? Are you going kindly to offer to select 
the ring? I am afraid I can’t afford to pay you a commission. You 
won't find it worth while.” 

“Fred, I know you must be very sore about this. My boy, it is 
not my fault. I implored your uncle, but could not change his 
resolution. Don’t quarrel with me, I will help you if I can.” 

“T daresay,” I replied. ‘You'll offer me a desk in your office, I 
suppose. It won’t pay. No one will be able to read my handwriting ; 
I can’t always do so myself.” 

“There are other things open to you besides a desk in my office. 
If you'll only put your shoulder——” 

“Don’t,” I interrupted. ‘Please don’t! If there is one expression 
I hate more than any other it is that. For every wheel in the present 
day there are at least fifty shoulders struggling, straining, thrusting 
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each other down in order to get their turn ; and the one lucky wretch 
finds that it takes the whole of his energies for the rest of his days to 
keep the vile thing going.” 

“If you won’t talk rationally, Fred, I shall go,” said Mr. Goodacres 
rising. 

“Gothen. Iam talking rationally, in my own opinion. But if 
you want to talk I will listen to you.” 

He sat down again—the day came when I wondered at his patience 
—he fixed his quiet, kind eyes upon me, and for some moments we 
remained, gazing at each other in silence. 

“What are you going to do?” he said at last. 

“What can I do?” I replied. “Iam too old for the army or 
navy, unless I enlist or go before the mast; unfit for church or law, 
writing a bad hand and hating accounts.” 

“T thought you were clever at languages. ’ 

“ Clever? certainly not. I know enough to be able to blunder 
through the literature of several countries: but I don’t think I could 
correspond correctly even in French.” 

“You paint well, at any rate.” 

“Yes, for an amateur. I must take to that, I suppose. Just fancy 
me a drawing-master. Do you think they’d let such a wolf as I am 
into a ladies’ school, to harry their sheep-fold and flutter their dove- 
cot for them ?” 

I rose with a smile as I spoke, and glanced at my reflection in the 
mirror. ‘ Handsome Fred” was my nickname amongst my intimate 
friends, and I could not help knowing I was good-looking. “Six 
feet of beauty and idleness,” my old uncle once called me. Why did 
he not check the idleness then if he meant to leave me only fifty 
pounds for a mourning ring ? 

“One thing does not seem to enter your mind,” said Mr. Goodacres. 
** You might marry for money.” 

“Never!” I said. “That is a degradation I hope never to stoop 
to. It is base enough when a woman does it; it is loathsome in 
a man.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, but it is not the opinion of the 
world,” replied the lawyer smiling. ‘I suppose you will take to art 
then. Well! you shall paint some pictures for me on commission.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind thank you all the same. [I'll 
stand or fall by my own merits. I shall exhibit before I sell any- 
thing. My pictures shall not be bought out of charity. I'll take a 
studio and paint something for the winter exhibition at Barkham, and 
after that I’ll take orders. When my fortune is made,” I added with 
a grim smile, “I'll buy that mourning ring.” 

Old Goodacres rose, and, wringing my hand, said: “ Good-bye, 
Fred. Remember, if ever you want a friend, come to me.” Then 
he too went away. 

How shall I tell the story of the next six months? I worked hard 
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and painted two pictures for the Barkham Exhibition. One was 
refused, the other not sold. When the exhibition closed I sold the 
pair to a dealer for ten pounds—the frames had cost five. 

I well remember that evening. It was bitterly cold and I sat by 
my small fire, looking at the ten sovereigns I had received for the 
pictures. Since my uncle’s death I had avoided all my wealthy 
friends ; they had looked upon me as his heir in his lifetime, and | 
would not run the risk of letting any of them give me the cold 
shoulder. But my old school comrade, Archie Burton, had _ flatly 
refused to be “ shunted,” as he expressed it. “ Hang it, man! You'd 
have come to me if I had been down on my luck,” he said. And on 
this particular evening he walked into my room when I was in the act 
of passing the ten sovereigns from one hand to the other ; deriving, I 
suppose, a melancholy satisfaction from the faint musical jingle. 

“Flush of cash, eh?” he said. ‘ Have you struck oil?” 

“Indeed, no,” I replied. ‘Look! ‘They constitute my worldly 
wealth. I must get some more soon somehow, even if it be ‘ over 
the devil’s back.’ ” 

“Don’t say that, old fellow. Remember the rest of the proverb.” 

“It is welcome to go for all I care, if I only have the fingering of 
it first,” I replied gloomily. 

“Nonsense, Fred. Let me have a look at the things you have 
here. You never will sell anything to me. What are you sitting in 
the dark for ?” 

He turned up the gas and sauntered round the room with his hands 
in his pockets. ‘I don’t care for those landscapes, they’re too green,” 
he said. ‘But I like this head. You never painted it, did you? 
It’s so confoundedly dingy: it must be old.” 

“Tt is not old,” I said, “only I’m a fool. I tried to paint a gipsy, 
and that’s the result.” 

“You're not a fool, Fred, except for talking in that style. The 
eyes are magnificent. Indeed, the whole thing is a great deal better 
than half the pictures in the picture-gallery old Burlingstone is making 
for himself in the white stucco palace he has built outside Barkham. 
How came you to paint it on an old canvas?” he said, taking up the 
picture and looking at the back. 

“T got anumber of them cheap,” I said. “The fronts are all 
right.” 

“Yes, the front is right enough and the dirty back adds to the 
‘ancient mastery’ look. Burlingstone would give a heap of money 
for it if it were really old. He fancies himself a connoisseur,” added 
Archie with a laugh, 

“Ts he?” said I. 

“Not a bit of it. I sometimes think he buys his pictures by the 
yard. ‘The chief fault he would find with this is that it is only head 
and shoulders.” 

When Archie wes gone the devil entered into me. I took down 
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my gipsy and looked at her magnificent pleading eyes. I remembered 
that I had cleaned a daub of a windmill off that canvas, and the 
whole thing arranged itself in my mind at once. Thenext day found 
me at the stucco-palace, as Archie had irreverently styled the splendid 
mansion Mr. Burlingstone the rich Barkham manufacturer had built 
for himself. I craved permission to see him on important business. 
I exhibited my gipsy’s head and informed him that, being but a poor 
artist, I had purchased an old canvas to paint upon, and that when | 
cleaned off the landscape which had been upon it, i had found this 
beautiful head painted beneath. 

“Ah! Just like that portrait of Shakespeare that has been 
discovered,” he explained with ready credulity, and carried off my 
gipsy to the window to look at her more closely. ‘‘ Pity there is not 
more of it,” he said at length. ‘ Never mind, I like it. And you 
are willing to sell this, Mr. Armstrong ?” 

“ Quite willing,” I replied. 

“Well, I like it, although it’s so small. How much, Mr. 
Armstrong ? ” 

“Twenty-five pounds,” I replied. 

In ten minutes more I was walking down the avenue empty-handed, 
and with three bank-notes in my breast-pocket. 

From that moment times changed. I painted with a feverish 
energy, caring little whether I succeeded or not. I felt that [ had 
sold myself to the devil for twenty-five pounds—dirt cheap for an 
Armstrong—but my purchaser was liberal now at any rate. I took 
the green out of those landscapes somehow, and, when toned down 
with russets and browns, they sold well. I had three pictures in the 
Barkham gallery next year. All were sold at the private view. 

My small studio was exchanged for a handsome suite of rooms. I 
was the fashion, but I was miserable. 

The kind confiding face of the grey-haired old man, looking down 
with a smile upon my gipsy, whose pleading eyes seemed to protest 
against being made an innocent party to a fraud, seemed to haunt 
me. At last I could endure it no longer; in bitter shame and 
humiliation I wrote to him, telling him my whoie story, and enclosing 
twenty-five pounds, implored him to take back the money and return 
me the picture. 

In two days the answer came ; it ran thus: 


“My DEAR Sir,—I, too, have known trouble, and can sympathise 
with all you tell me. I have shown my beautiful ‘old picture’ too 
far to many people to care to part with it now. So please keep your 
money and hold your tongue. 

* Yours faithfully, 
“J, BURLINGSTONE.” 


I sent the money at once to the orphan asylum to which my uncle 
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had left the whole of the fortune I had expected would be mine, and 
felt as if I had made friends with him, too, now. 

My success had absolutely frightened me. It seemed like the 
prosperity granted by a Mephistopheles to a Faust. — 

The day after I despatched the money to that asylum was the 
anniversary of my uncle’s death. It was five years since I had 
received the fifty pounds, which I certainly did not spend on a 
mourning ring. 

I was sitting at my easel, trying to paint a portrait of the old man 
from memory, and thinking tenderly of all his goodness to me in my 
homeless, friendless boyhood, when I received a visit from Mr. 
Goodacres, He seemed pleased when he saw what I was doing, and 
sat down beside me. 

“Did it ever strike you, Fred,” he said. “that your uncle must 
have possessed much more money than the forty thousand pounds he 
left to that orphanage ?” 

“ Never,” I replied indifferently. ‘‘ I never knew what he had, and 
it never occurred to me to wonder.” 

“He left a hundred thousand pounds besides that,” said Mr. 
Goodacres, quietly. 

“* What became of it?” I asked, in open-eyed amazement. 

“ He left it in my hands to accumulate at compound interest for 
you, begging me not to give it you for five years unless you proved 
utterly incapable of doing anything for yourself, in which case you 
were to have it at once and make ducks and drakes of it if you pleased. 
In any case, he said, see that my poor boy does not want. I wish 
him to learn—not to suffer.” 

I bent my head on my hands and cried like a child, and dear old 
Goodacres went and stood at the window with his back to me and 
pretended not to see. How could I ever repent deeply enough of 
the bitter, angry thoughts of those past five years ? 

“Fred,” he said at last, “shall I select you a mourning-ring ?” 

“Ves,” I replied. “Give five times fifty guineas for it at least. A 
single diamond set in black enamel ‘ In grateful remembrance.’ ” 

“ All right,” he replied with asmile. “I shall charge you five pounds 
commission.” 

* + * x * 

Little more remains to be told. 

Miss Burlingstone, the gentlest and sweetest of girls, makes the 
best and dearest of wives. ‘The gipsy’s head still hangs in the gallery 
at Burlingstone, but its story is no longer a secret. Grandpapa told 
it himself at dinner on the day young Fred was christened, and every 
year May makes me send fifty pounds to the orphanage. 

“You must, dear,” she says, “it is interest’'on that twenty-five that 
you got ‘over the devil’s back.’ I don’t quite like the sound of the 
proverb, but it’s a true one, nevertheless.” 
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THE THIRTEENTH GUEST. 


By Anna H. Drury. 
CHAPTER I. 


" Y dear friend, if it were the last word I had to say to you, I 

would say it still. Tell your children the exact truth—the 
whole truth, and all at once. You will gain nothing by delay, or by 
dividing the communication.” 

“IT fully intend to tell them, as I said just now; but I do not 
see——” 

“You zw// not, I suppose. Well, I have said all I can, and now I 
must leave you to think it over. Yes, I see what you are looking at. 
You are quite right—they do make a very pretty picture.” 

“They,” of whom the grey-headed lawyer spoke in such admiring 
terms, as he watched them from the window of his friend’s library, 
were certainly pleasant to look at; and well suited to their surroynd- 
ings in that pretty garden, under the old lime-tree that sheltered them 
from the sun of a July afternoon. 

A twin brother and sister, curiously alike, and as curiously different 
at times, from the change of expression ; fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
with slender, well-made figures; no one ever saw them together, for 
the first time, without some amount of admiration, generally mixed 
with regret that the young man did not look a little stronger. In 
point of fact, though a little taller than his sister, he was not so erect, 
but stooped whenever he felt tired, while she was as upright as health 
and exercise could make her ; his complexion showed a delicacy that 
had often made his father anxious, while hers was fresh as her own 
roses, and looked as if she had never known an ache or a pain. 

If it were true that Sabina Courtland made part of a pretty picture, 
it was not one in which languor and paleness were essential to beauty ; 
happily, for her, custom, in these days, is on the side of health, and 
the skill she had acquired in all outdoor games and exercise had 
given her an amount of physical power that would have amazed a 
past generation. 

She had been listening to her brother with interested attention, 
when, happening to look towards the house, she saw Mr. Gordon at 
the window, and eagerly beckoned to him to join them. He turned 
to her father, with a smile and a sigh. 

‘She is a winsome creature, certainly; and made to have her own 
way. Where shall we find any one worthy such a prize?” 

“We may spare ourselves the trouble, my dear fellow. Several 
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have shown a fancy for winning it, but, as far as I know, not a soul 
has ever had a chance. She is a good, warm-hearted girl, with hardly 
a thought or a wish outside her own belongings. I could almost be 
sorry it is so; though I do not know what I should do without her.” 

“ Be content, then, with your lot. When her time comes, it will 
be once for all, beyond your power or mine to stand against. I must 
go to her, I see; but I can only stay a minute.” 

And, followed by his friend, he joined the pair under the lime- 
tree. 

“T thought you must have finished your business when you had 
time to look out of window,” said Sabina, as she put her hand in his. 
“We want you quite as much as papa possibly can. Papa, we are 
literally, as Vivian says, at sixes and sevens—if you do not come to 
the rescue we shall be thirteen at table on Monday. Here is a note 
from Mrs. Weston to say her husband will not allow her to go out for 
another week at least; her cough is so bad. The doctor will come 
himself, but that does not help us out of the difficulty.” 

“Have you told grandmamma ?” asked her father. 

“Yes, and she is very much vexed about it, on account of Aunt 
Christina. She said Mr. Gordon would perhaps know of some one 
to make up the right number ; he was never at a loss when any one 
was in trouble.” 

“Do you know any one, Gordon, who would not be affronted at 
such short notice? You see it is such an intimate gathering, that we 
shall be hardly able to find anybody here. Our good Rector is away 
for his holiday, and one or two families that we know are dispersed. 
And how to face Christina under such circumstances, I, for one, 
cannot imagine.” 

It really was an awkward predicament. According to long-standing 
custom, the joint birthday of the twins was always kept by a dinner- 
party to relations and intimate friends ; and the invitations had been 
duly given and accepted for this eventful Monday, when Vivian and 
Sabina would come of age. Mr. Courtland’s sister Christina, was one 
of those people with whom argument on a favourite superstition is 
simply lost labour; it might be extremely foolish, she did not deny 
that—but thirteen was a number at table that made her quite uncom- 
fortable, and there was an end of it. Here was Friday afternoon, 
and the party was to be on Monday. How were they to fill up the 
unforeseen gap ? 

“My pupils are off already,” said the old lawyer, “or I could have 
asked one of them.” 

“ Perhaps the new client would do,” observed Vivian, lazily. 

“ What client ?” 

“Didn't I mention him? No, by the way, I had not seen you 
before. Well, I brought your parcel safely enough, sir, from town ; 
and, finding the omnibus full of trippers, I was starting to walk, when 
I heard some one asking the way to Mr. Gordon’s, and it proved to 
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be a stranger I had sat near in the train—not half a bad sort, I 
thought, from his way of talking. So I offered to show him the way, 
and left him at your door, with the parcel.” 

“Did you hear his name?” 

“No, we did not get as far as that; I only made out that he was 
new to these parts, and at home everywhere else—that is to say, 
whatever place I mentioned he seemed to know something about— 
though he hailed last from Scotland—had come into property there, 
I fancy, and was anxious to see Mr. Gordon on particular business. 
No luggage, only a bag; but evidently expected to be pressed to 
stay. A very decent sort of chap, with plenty to say; if he has but 
a dress coat with him, he’ll be an acquisition.” 

“Very strange that any one should come like that without an 
appointment. Where did you leave him, Vivian ?” 

“Tn the office, of course. I did the honours of the place, as a 
pupil should—assured him that whatever the difficulties of his case 
might be, we should bring him through, as Scott says, ‘with a wet 
finger ’—handed him the local paper, and made my bow. I believe 
I am entitled to commission, but that I am too delicate to mention.” 

“ He will be tired of waiting—lI must go and see what it all means,” 
was the reply, given rather absently, as if the speaker were full of 
thought. ‘Good-bye, Sabina. I won’t forget you.” ’ 

And he left them, without even a glance at his friend to remind 
him of his advice. Yet his uppermost thought, all the way from 
Mr. Courtland’s house to his own, was the question he could not 
answer. Would George tell the children—and if he did, what then ? 

The quiet Sussex town in which they lived was too small to boast 
of many attractions beyond fine air and varied scenery. The walks 
and drives in its neighbourhood, and the free access to a park with a 
picturesque ruin, made it a favourite holiday place in the summer ; 
especially as it owned a good spacious inn, of long-standing reputa- 
tion for the three important C.’s, cookery, civility, and cleanliness. 
Some of the houses stood in old-fashioned gardens, where flowers and 
fruit were still considered of more importance than croquet or tennis ; 
though the tide of fashion was already setting in even there; and 
level lawns were becoming more in request than terraced slopes, or 
well-kept garden-beds. Some had sufficient ground to allow for both ; 
and among these was “The Limes,” known as the residence of George 
Courtland, art critic, author, and journalist, whose authority on matters 
of taste was, if not exactly undisputed—for nothing is in the present 
day—at least held in sufficient respect to be safely relied on, and 
openly quoted. Visitors to Middlehurst made a point of inquiring 
where he lived ; and, when he was away from home, were sometimes 
permitted to walk through the rooms, which were filled with the 
treasures he had picked up, as only a born collector can. 

Though the Limes had been his home for many years, dnd a good 
deal of his literary work had been done there, he was often on the 
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move, being in request to assist those whose knowledge and taste 
were as inferior to his, as their wealth was the reverse, in selecting or 
arranging the additions to cabinet, library, or picture-gallery, that 
help to make a rich man’s life endurable. Wherever he went he was 
popular—a gift which was both an advantage and a snare. If, on 
the one hand, it facilitated the negotiations that he carried on between 
buyer and seller, on the other, it induced him to accept invitations 
and incur expenses that he would have been wiser to leave alone. 
Keen-sighted in his profession, there was one point in which he was 
apt to be inconveniently blind, and that was the management of his 
own purse. 

To those who had known him long it was no secret that he had 
more than once nearly suffered shipwreck among the shoals and 
quicksands of speculation ; but for several years now he had been 
apparently at his ease, receiving good emoluments from his profession, 
and able to indulge his taste in spending, even if he did not save. 
Since his wife’s death her mother had kept his house; and her 
annuity and good management were important factors in the comfort 
of the family. 

Of his six children, the twins were all that had survived their 
infancy ; and Vivian’s health had always required watchful care. His 
heart was weak, the doctors said; at least, that was what his grand- 
mother understood them to say—and this troublesome, exacting 
member had interfered with his whole education. Public school-life 
was tried, only to be hastily abandoned ; and though a devourer of 
books, his studies had been of a desultory nature, and his eager 
desire to go to college was quenched by the illness that followed his 
first attempts at serious application. So, as he could neither do nor 
be what he wished, he acquiesced with the better grace in the pro- 
posal of his father’s old friend, to read law in his office, with a view 
to his being an articled pupil Jater ; and in his own desultory fashion, 
he had picked up enough to give him an interest in learning more. 
He was a light-hearted, sweet-tempered fellow, sometimes liable to 
fits of depression, from which no one could rouse him so effectually as 
his twin-sister. 

Sabina Courtland was her brother’s opposite in many respects. 
No more favourable specimen of the products of modern systems 
could well have been desired. Without being! exceptionally clever or 
highly intellectual, she had gone through the educational training of 
high-school classes and examinations, with credit to her teachers, and 
satisfaction to herself ; while the habit of out-door exercise, in which 
the popular games had a due share, had helped to maintain the 
bright look of health and vigour that she had never been taught to 
consider a disadvantage. As her father onte said of her, she had the 
artist touch, and her brother the temperament. If she knew but 
little of the imaginative dreams and perceptions that sometimes filled 
Vivian’s brain with a delight he could not express, she was free from 
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his fits of dejection when he felt himself a failure. What she attempted 
to do, she spared no pains to do fairly well; and a clear head and 
deft hand, when industriously employed, are wonderful helpers to 
success. What she had learned she had made her own, and found 
that it made it easier to learn more; but she valued knowledge 
according to its utility, and gave her mind as readily to the science 
of housekeeping, under her grandmother’s gentle tuition, as to the 
task of being her father’s secondhand memory, to be relied on as to 
the history or whereabout of medals, print, or rare edition. Her neat 
ways, in the latter capacity, had long made her essential to his com- 
fort, and she knew where his treasures were much better than he did 
himself, 

“Grandmamma says she is training you to be a first-rate house- 
keeper,” he said one day; “but I bound her over to secrecy, for 
nobody’s house can want you as much as mine.” 

She laughed, and assured him she wanted no other; and spoke the 
perfect truth. 

For one so popular and so generally admired, it was, perhaps, 
somewhat remarkable that she should be on the verge of one-and- 
twenty, and entirely fancy free, and yet so it was. She had not even 
any pleasure in seeing that it made others miserable; and thought it 
hard that, when she had been pleasant to Vivian’s friends, and done 
her best to make their visits pass off well, she should be accused of 
cruelty for not wishing they would never go away. Vivian had 
declared he would never ask another fellow down. It took them six 
months to find their bearings again ; and for his part, he was tired of 
being coaxed one minute, and scowled at the next, because he was 
Sabina’s brother. 

“Here is a new idea, sir; have you seen it?” he said to his 
father, who had seated himself in his easy garden-chair after Mr. 
Gordon’s departure, and was leaning back, with the tips of his fingers 
lightly tapping each other—an attitude that with George Courtland 
meant doubt and indecision. ‘“ Here is a prize offered for the best, 
or worst, grievance, to be sent in by Monday week. Only 2s. 6d. 
entrance fee. I have a very fair chance of netting the fish, for my 
grievance began in my cradle, and (unless I am singularly fortunate) 
will accompany me to the grave. It would be some consolation to 
think I had made a penny by it.” 

It would console me for several grievances, Vivian, if you made a 
penny by anything! Do you know what his grievance is, Sabina?” 

“Tf I did,” she said, smiling, “I should try to remedy it.” 

“You don’t say so! What self-devotion!” exclaimed Vivian, 
theatrically. ‘Well, my dear, if you see your way to it, far be it 
from me to make difficulties. My grievance is being a twin.” 

“Oh, that indeed is beyond my powerzto remove. If Z don’t mind 
it, why should you ?” 

“Why? Because I object to being always considered only half a 
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person—and the other part of me, not even a fellow who could look 
after himself and me too, and take his share of the burdens of life, 
but a lovely and accomplished relative, for whom I have to return 
thanks and make speeches. Not allowed to have even a birthday to 
myself. You know how it will be on Monday, when our united 
healths are proposed. ll the pretty things will be said of you, and 
/ shall have to cap them in return!” 

“ Because no one can do it so well,” said his sister. ‘‘ However, 
if you like, 7 will make the speech this time, and show them how / 
look upon the situation.” 

“ Oh, of course, the advantage to you is incalculable. That is what 
puts the fellows so much out of heart; they feel, and very naturally, 
that you cannot help making invidious comparisons, and so they give 
up in despair.” 

“ If they only would—a// of them—the advantage would be much 
greater,” said the young lady, in a tone that caught her father’s ear, 
and roused him from his reverie. 

“T am sorry you object, Sabina; but the General is so old a 
friend, and they would both be hurt if their son were left out of the 
invitation.” 

“T know, papa, you could not help it—I only wish he would take 
a hint, that is all,” 

“T am afraid, my dear, it would require more than a hint to 
convince him, or his good mother, that with his personal attractions 
and future prospects, any young lady could reject his attentions. He 
really will be very well off; they had both money.” 

“That makes no difference to me, of course. Seriously, papa, if 
you can do anything to stop the attentions you speak of, I shall be 
very glad.” 

“T will talk to the General, if you wish it; but we must get through 
Monday first. And it will save time then,” Mr. Courtland continued, 
with a slight effort to appear at ease, “if I talk a little now to you 
two important people about your own position. Sabina’s contempt of 
wealth is praiseworthy, but I imagine she would not despise a little 
ready money.” , 

“The very sound of such a thing is inspiriting,” said Vivian, “if 
only for its rarity. Sit down, Sabina, this minute,” placing a chair for 
her next his father’s, and stretching himself on the grass at their feet. 
“We are all attention, sir; you were about to observe e 

“7 am about to observe,” his sister struck in, “that, as papa gives 
us all he can afford already, our coming of age can make no difference 
that I know of.” 

“Exactly, my dear,” said her father ; “but you only know half the 
true state of the case. Attend to me, both of you, for a few minutes ; 
I shall not keep you long. Your uncle Stephen left rather more than 
#5000 between you two, only entirely at my disposal, to invest as I 
thought proper, the interest to be devoted to your education, as it has 
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been. He left me quite unfettered in the management, as, to use his 
own words, ‘if your father did not look after your interests, who 
would?’ But, as soon as you came of age, my stewardship was to 
cease, your money was to be transferred to your own names, and your 
dividends paid to your own account.” 

He paused for a few moments, and the twins exchanged glances. 
They had no idea of this, Kind and indulgent as their father had 
always been, a merry playfellow when they were children, a good- 
natured sympathiser with their youthful plans and wishes, the one 
point on which he was inaccessible had always seemed to be money. 
It had been early impressed on their minds that he was never to be 
worried about it, and that if he said “‘ No,” he meant what he said ; 
while it was not difficult for their growing understandings to perceive 
that money was spent in a variety of ways with which their wants and 
wishes had nothing to do. They had grown up so accustomed to this 
state of things, that to hear of dividends in their own power was 
as startling as agreeable. Vivian’s cheeks had flushed, and he was 
making a rapid calculation when his father, after clearing his throat, 
continued his statement. 

“When either of you care to look over accounts and papers, you 
will see what your education has cost. On the whole, I think you 
have reason to be satisfied with your investments, considering the 
present state of the money market. Taking one with another, there 
will be about a hundred and twenty pounds a year for each. It 
is a comfort to know you have this provision, small as. it is; for 
though I have worked pretty hard in my time, I have not been able 
to save, and the insurance on my life will be nearly all you will have 
to look to. That I have kept up, and always shall.” 

His children were silent, perplexed by these allusions to a time 
they had never contemplated—a future without him and their home. 
“He divided unto them his living” came strangely into Sabina’s 
mind ; and, with an impulsive desire to express her sympathy, her hand 
stole into his. Perhaps that confiding touch had more stimulus than 
she was aware, for her father’s voice was steadier when he went on. 

“Having told you this, there is one thing more that it is thought 
right—that J think is right—you should both know from myself. 
There was an unfortunate time in my life when, in the endeavour to 
increase your little fortune, I risked, and very nearly lost, the whole. 
It was a very near thing, and even now I do not like to think sow 
near; but I was helped in time, and pulled through, and never put 
that money to the hazard again. Some day”—he seemed to have 
difficulty in getting out the words—“ you shall hear all about it. I 
am tired now, and shall leave you to talk over your new responsi- 
bilities. What is it, Vivian?” For the young man had started to 
his feet, and stopped him when he tried to rise. 

“T won’t keep you a moment, father; but you are so awfully good 
to tell us this, that I should feel a cur if I went on keeping anything 
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from you. I meant you to know when I had earned the money ; but 
as I shall have it so soon, I must tell you at once—I owe Forster 
thirty pounds,” 

“Forster? The fellow who promised to look after you when I 
trusted you to his care ?” 

‘Just so; and he did all a fellow could, only he was looking after 
a fool. Let me tell you the whole story while your example gives me 
courage.” 

And out came the story, with such evident relief in the full con- 
fession that his father had not the heart to interrupt it, even by 
questioning. ‘Two years before, Vivian’s state of health had made 
Dr. Warton recommend a trip abroad, and he had joined a party 
setting out under an old schoolmate some years his senior. The 
money for the tour had been reluctantly found by Mr. Courtland, and 
the lad was bidden to make the most of it, for he could spare him no 
more. And they had run over to Monte Carlo, just to see what the 
sort of thing was like ; and when Forster was not on the watch, the 
youngest of the party persuaded Vivian for fun to join in trying their 
luck. And by the time their Mentor came to look for them, they had 
both lost nearly the whole of their travelling money. 

“*T was so mad at the time,” Vivian said, “that it was all he could 
do to prevent my staking what I had left, I was so sure I should 
win all the rest back. He brought us both away, and Granger at 
once wrote to his father, but I said it was no use writing to mine, 
he had given me all he could spare, and I would not ask him for 
a farthing. And that good fellow Forster said he had just made a 
little money by writing, and he should advance me what I had lost, 
that I might continue with the party, and I might repay him when 
I had earned the means. If I did not earn it for a long time, he 
could wait—and he is waiting still. I have often wished that you 
knew, father; but you see it would have been like asking you for the 
money over again. I can’t tell you what a relief it is to have told 
you now, and to know I can send the old chap a cheque next week. 
Can you forgive me, father, for having been such a fool? When you 
said my trip had not done me much good, you did not guess the 
reason; but all the same, I think it did something. It taught me 
the worth of a friend in need—and the first money I earned would 
have gone to him, if I had not been coming into any other.” 

He put his hand on his father’s, which was resting on the arm of 
his chair, and was startled to feel it cold and damp. 

“You are not well, sir! You are quite pale. I have bored you 
when you were tired. Why didn’t you tell me to shut up?” 

“That would have been hard upon you, my boy,” said his father, 
pulling himself up by an effort. “I shall: be better presently—I 
think I will go and rest in my room. Your grandmamma is coming 
out, and I do not want to make her uneasy. No, don’t come with 
me—I shall do better alone. You were right to tell me the truth, 
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Vivian ; but I should have known it at the time. Whatever you 
do, both of you”—he had straightened and commanded himself, and 
the colour was returning to his lips, “ have no secrets, and deal fairly 
by your friends. Would to God I were young like you, with my life 
to live over again!” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was in anything but an hospitable humour that Mr. Gordon 
walked home to meet his unknown client. His experience of appli- 
cants who came unexpectedly was not calculated to make him 
desirous of their company. It was generally some one who wanted 
you to subscribe to some illustrated work on the beauties of your 
neighbourhood—or take shares in some company for the increase of 
your income, or to get your name and influence for some charitable 
enterprise, that was to benefit everybody—the collector included ; and 
the old lawyer was sufficiently worried and anxious that warm after- 
noon, to make him peculiarly unsuited for appeals of this description. 
But the first sight of the stranger as he entered his office, dispelled 
these ideas. He was evidently a gentleman, and a straightforward 
one, by his brief but well-bred apology, and his manner of coming 
to the point at once. , 

“T have been directed to come to you, Mr. Gordon, as the only 
person who can give me the information I want. Will you be good 
enough to look at this?” 

He gave the lawyer a letter, and with grave composure, sat waiting 
for the result of its perusal. 

Before beginning to read, Mr. Gordon looked steadily at his visitor. 
What he saw he liked ; the face was tanned by sun and wind, but the 
features were well-shaped, and the whole countenance was intelligent 
and open. His age might be about three or four-and-twenty; and 
there was an alert air in his movements, and even in his attitude of 
repose that gave the impression of energy and promptitude—con- 
firmed by the keen glance of his eye, and the firmness of his lip. 

“A fine lad enough,” thought the old lawyer. “I wish poor 
Vivian had half his fibre and muscle.” 

He sighed unconsciously, and turned to the letter. The first words 
gave him a thrill of impending danger. He glanced again over his 
spectacles at his client’s face, and then read on. 


“Mr. Ronald Edgecombe may not be aware that a large sum of 
money is due to him, as the heir of the late Captain Edgecombe. 
Particulars can be obtained, ¢f insisted upon, from Mr. Gordon, 
Middlehurst, Sussex. “‘ONE WHO Knows,” 


A brief epistle, but terribly suggestive. The lawyer read it over 
Several times before addressing his visitor. 
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“ Have I the pleasure of speaking to Captain Edgecombe’s son ?” 

The young man bowed. “I am his son, sir, and I see you knew 
my father, so the whole thing is not the hoax I thought it possibly 
might be.” 

“May I ask when you received this?” 

“A few days ago, when I was in Scotland. I came over from 
Canada to see about a small property that I had just inherited there, 
from my grandfather, and his solicitor had a clerk who seemed to take 
great interest in my affairs. I did not admire him at all, and yet he 
seemed to be always at my elbow. ‘Though that note is in a dis- 
guised hand, I saw enough of his to make me pretty sure he wrote 
it. The only puzzle is his motive, for though he gave me hints 
enough, I never held out any hope of reward.” 

“Did you hear his name by chance?” 

“T think it was Darker. Ah! you know him, then?” 

“T have reason; he was a clerk of mine, dismissed for breach of 
trust. He hoped, no doubt, to cause me annoyance and trouble in 
return.” 

“Tt shall be my endeavour to disappoint him then. I shall be 
perfectly satisfied if you tell me he is under a delusion.” 

‘So far I cannot go; but neither can I give you an answer off- 
hand. Did your father ever speak to you on the subject ?” 

** Never.” 

“Did he leave any memorandum behind him about money due to 
him in England ?” 

“IT saw none, and I looked well through his papers. He was 
peculiar in some ways, and hardly ever talked of his affairs—I think 
he did not wish any one to know what he gave away. I was latterly 
often absent from home—my profession is that of a civil engineer— 
and his last illness was very short. I hurried home just in time to 
see him pass away, but he was too ill to talk on business, though he 
tried once or twice—mentioned the word Lg/and, and gave me 
this, whispering that I should understand when I found the lock. It 
was nearly the last word I could hear, try as I would.” 

His face quivered a little as he spoke, and he showed the lawyer 
a key on his watchchain, of gold, curiously chased, such as might 
have belonged to some casket of the Middle Ages.. ‘“ Yes,” he 
added, as Mr. Gordon examined it closely, “I felt sure there must 
be some story attached to it, for he had shown it me before, and 
smiled when he said I should know all about it some day. Certainly 
there was no lock at home that it would fit, and I was told in 
Edinburgh that it is Nuremberg workmanship.” 

“ Did he collect curiosities of this kind?” 

“T fancy he did, when in Europe. He used to talk of old 
friends with whom he went on delightful expeditions—shooting 
with one, fishing with another, and among old curiosity shops with 
a third.” 
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“ Any name mentioned ? ” 

“Yes, several—and the last I remember particularly. It was 
Courtland. He spoke of him as an authority on such matters—who 
could give you the date and the name of the artist, as if he had it all 
down in a book,” 

“Would it be any pleasure to you to meet your father’s old friend ? 
If so, I can introduce you to him and his family. ‘They are my 
kindest neighbours.” 

“T should like it of all things, if there were time.” 

“Time is not the question ; if you mean to honour me with the 
management of your business, I can only accept it on condition that 
you remain as my guest. You will? ‘That is verykind of you. You 
can understand that it will take a little time to look into this case of 
yours, but we may save some by your being on the spot.” 

“You are very good; I shall like to stay uncommonly. I know 
nobody in London, and this is as pretty a place as one might 
wish to see. But look here, Mr. Gordon; as far as personal identity 
goes, I can bring proof enough; but of this money, wherever it is to 
come from, I simply know ncthing. ‘That honest clerk of yours 
implied that my father had been taken in. Now, no one was less 
likely—he knew what he was about as well as most men; and he 
was so generous that no one could have meant to cheat him who was 
not a rogue and a scoundrel.” 

“He was, as you say, not likely to give such people the opportunity. 
But, as a matter of prudence, you will do well to give no particulars 
to anybody about the object of your visit to me—‘ business’ is quite 
explicit enough. In a small place like this gossip is to be guarded 
against if possible. Does your Scotch property give you a territorial 
appellation ?” 

“T should rather think so; it sounded like a bit out of Walter 
Scott to be addressed as the Laird of Rothavon.” 

“To me it is like a whiff of the bonny heather I have not seen for 
so long. Well, my dear laird, if you will make my house your home 
for the present, I will do the best I can for you; and now | 
will show you your room, and leave you to amuse yourself till 
dinner.” 


“A penny for my news!” said Vivian the next morning, as he came 
in to breakfast. 

“Twopence for mine,” said Sabina, looking round from her tea- 
pot. ‘My only brother got up an hour before his usual time.” 

“ He did, and learned something in consequence. First, that it is 
a waste of good things to lose the cool of the morning ; and secondly, 
that unknown client is staying at old Gordon’s, and is called the 
Laird of Rothavon. ‘There is a romantic title for you!” 

“ And will Mr. Gordon bring him on Monday, my dear?” asked 
the gentle old lady who sat next to Sabina, to whom she had for 
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some time yielded the headship of the table. She was not quite 
happy about the number of guests, and looked as if she had been 
going over their names in her dreams, as perhaps she had. 

“He is sure to do that, granny dear,” said Sabina, “ or to let us 
know in good time. There! I saw his boy go round to the back 
door ; depend upon it, he has arranged something.” 

“T hope he has, my love, or your Aunt Christina will be quite 
uncomfortable, and I would not have that happen for the world. 
Vivian, my dear, you have always a pencil in your pocket—would 
you mind putting down the names, that we may be quite sure?” 

Vivian produced pencil and paper without trusting himself to look 
at his sister. ‘Their grandmother was sacred in their eyes, and her 
little slips of memory were watched over, but never laughed at. 
“Four of ourselves, granny, and Aunt Christina five, Cousin Philip, 
and his two young ladies, eight. 

“ Kight—yes, you are right, and that reminds me, my dear Sabina, 
that the Canon said they should be down in good time this afternoon, 
and it would be as well that somebody looked at their rooms, and 
reminded good Mrs. Tarbett of the brown bread for breakfast. I 
know she is most attentive, but the best of us forget sometimes. J 
do, and I am a long way from the best, as you know.” 

“We never desire to see a better, dear,” said Sabina, “and as 
I knew you would wish it, I spoke to Mrs, Tarbett yesterday, 
and almost repented having done so, for she quite fired up as she 
replied that she hoped she knew Canon Jerningham’s tastes by 
this time, after having had the honour of receiving him so many 
years,” 

“T beg her pardon, if she takes it in that way. We will not trouble 
her about it any more then. How far have we got, Vivian, my 
dear ?” 

“We are eight, granny—one stage beyond the quotation. 
Dr. Warton means to come, though he won’t let his wife, making 
nine, General and Mrs. Boultby, and their hopeful son make exactly 
eleven-and-a-hal “ 

“ My dear!” 

“T beg pardon, granny—twelve, of course; but I never can 
consider Onslow as more than half a man. He looks just as if mind 
and body had stopped growing at fifteen, and he had done nothing 
since but get fat. Forster tried him for six months, and found him 
stupider at the end than at the beginning, and they have never 
ventured to send him anywhere since.” 

“Poor fellow ! perhaps he will do better when he is more indepen- 
dent. His mother is a little too anxious. She said something once 
about her hope that he would settle early in life, but I forget how, 
exactly.” 

“If he fell into good hands, granny,—the hands of some good, 
clever, woman, now——!” . 
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“ Ah, true, if he did, he might have a chance, perhaps. Did you 
mention any one, Sabina, my love ?” 

““No, no, dear; we have only two more to count—Mr. Gordon 
and his friend, if he means to bring him. Do you think he will, 
papa?” 

Her father started ; he had been studying a note just brought in, 
and looked up as if in a dream. 

“TI dare say—yes, yes, no doubt about it. I shall see him myself, 
of course. Grandmamma is eating nothing, Vivian—don’t worry her 
about those people any more. Do you hear, granny? If there 
is any difficulty made by anybody, I shall stay away myself, and 
Christina may get over it as she can.” 

He was making a pretence of breakfasting while he spoke, and put 
one thing after another upon his plate, but had not done more than 
taste a few morsels before he looked at his watch and rose from 
table muttering something about the early post. 

“IT may not be in to luncheon, Sabina—don’t wait for me,” he 
said, as he left the room. 

Mrs. Mervyn’s eyes and ears were still remarkably good for her age ; 
she saw and heard» more than people thought. Her son-in-law’s 
excited manner and neglected breakfast were signs of a trouble she 
had hoped never to meet again, and its shadow came over her.gentle 
face as she observed: “‘I am afraid your father is not feeling well. I 
thought so yesterday, when I met him coming out of the garden ; but 
he assured me I was wrong.” 

“‘T dare say he has been worrying his head with accounts,” said 
Vivian. “ He was all right yesterday till after Mr. Gordon had been 
with him. Never mind—the last ounce of ‘at bother will soon be 
off his shoulders. Do you feel the wind too much for you, granny ?” 
—as Mrs. Mervyn, with a slight shiver, drew her shawl closer. “I 
do believe father is right, and that you are fidgeting your dear heart 
out about our being thirteen on Monday. Shall I telegraph to 
Cousin Philip that we have only room for one of the girls, and let 
them fight it out which it shall be?” 

“That would hardly serve,” said Sabina smiling ; ‘it would end in 
his sending both and staying away himself.” 

Canon Jerningham, it should be explained, was an old bachelor 
whose heart was larger than his means. His canonry was honorary 
as to income, and his small London living did not pay its own 
expenses. The two nieces whom he was bringing up were left 
destitute by their parents, to whom the right management of ways 
and means had been as an unknown tongue ; and it was a sore point 
with our brother and sister that their cousins never seemed to appre- 
ciate the generosity of their self-appointed guardian, took it all as 
a matter of course, and grumbled very often that he did not do 
more. 

“Depend upon it,” Vivian said, “they have been making a favour 
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of coming down here at all, and have put on the screw for new hats 
and smart rig of all sorts for tennis. I declare when I see them give 
themselves the airs they do, as if governess and classes and exams. 
were all just a fad of his, that they were extremely amiable in 
submitting to, I long to ask what they would have done if he had 
not paid their parents’ debts; and it is all I can do to be decently 
civil,” 

He had raised his voice unconsciously, and the sound travelled 
further than he was aware. George Courtland was close to the 
window at the moment, glancing over the note he had received, and 
caught the last words. <A bitter smile was on his lips as he passed 
on, murmuring, “ Poor fellow!” 

The note was very short ; it only contained these words : 


“ ])EAR C.—Come to me as soon as you can. Urgent business. 
* Yours, H. G.” 


He had already told himself, several times, what a fool he was to 
be so startled, when there might—most probably would—be nothing 
in this urgency that concerned himself. Some difficult commission, 
some puzzling question to decide, very likely—it was Gordon’s way 
to make mysteries of nothing—and he ought to know it by this 
time. 

A man crossed his path carrying a bag and umbrella, as if just 
arrived from the station, and after a moment of hesitation, stopped a 
few yards off to bow. Mr. Courtland was in the act of mechanically 
returning the salute, when he recognised the person who made it, and 
in a pointed manner, walked on, looking straight before him. 

“T hope I see you well, Mr. Courtland?” persisted the new- 
comer. 

Mr. Courtland turned, looked at him froin head to foot, and asked, 
“Were you addressing yourself to me, sir, by chance ?” 

‘By chance no, Mr. Courtland ; I am here on business, in which I 
may have the pleasure of consulting you.” 

“JT would advise you not, Mr. Darker, as my advice might not be 
palatable.” 

“J would take the risk of that, sir, to obtain your valuable assistance 
in my undertaking ; but I will not detain you now. I shall be heard 
of, if required, at the Angler's Inn. Excellent fishing quarters, 
Mr. Courtland. Good-morning. 

“The impudence of the fellow, presuming to speak to me at all!” 
thought Mr. Courtland, almost forgetting his anxiety in his indignation, 
for he was perfectly acquainted with the circumstances under which 
the clerk had been dismissed. ‘The change of ideas was so far in his 
favour that he reached the lawyer’s house in better spirits than when 
he left his own, and was inclined to laugh at his fears about nothing 
at all. 
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A stcanger was coming out as he went in, and stepping courteously 
aside to make room for the elder man to pass, lifted his hat. Mr. 
Courtland did the same, and remembering Vivian’s description, 
wondered if this were the fourteenth guest who was to help them out 
of their difficulty. He was a good-looking, gentlemanly fellow—had 
he ever seen him before? He thought not, and yet there was some- 
thing in his polite greeting that seemed familiar. Yes, and his walk, 
too, was like somebody. He was watching the figure of the young 
man striding along, when Mr. Gordon came out, and touched his arm. 

“Come in, Courtland; I am quite alone, and we shall not be dis- 
turbed by any one.” 

He secured the door of the inner office as soon as his visitor 
entered, and carefully inspected the outer one before securing that 
also. George Courtland looked on with surprise. 

“What is that for, in the name of all that is mysterious ?” 

“You will understand presently, my dear fellow. Sit down, and 
let us talk things over quietly.” 


A couple of hours later, a grey-haired gentleman, of military aspect, 
was riding with his groom behind him down one of the steep lanes 
that abounded in the neighbourhood, shaded with trees, and bordered 
with grass. There was a stile leading into a meadow, well known to 
artists as a favourite point for a sketch, and on its broad step, as the 
officer approached, he perceived that someone was seated, but in no 
attitude of landscape study. His elbows rested on his knees, and his 
head in his hands, and the face that looked up when General Boultby 
spoke was so drawn and haggard as to alarm him not a little. Dis- 
mounting more lightly than might have been expected from his age, 
he advanced with the bridle on his arm, exclaiming : 

“Courtland, my dear fellow, what is the matter? Have you had a 
fall, or been taken ill?” 

“Thanks, General ; I am better now; but I was feeling a littlek— 
overdone—upset—out of sorts—whatever the word is. I am not so 
young as I was. It is a fine day for a ride.” 

“James! Here!” 

The groom rode up, touching his hat. 

“Take the horses on quietly for a quarter of a mile, and then come 
back. Now, my good sir,” putting his hand on George Courtland’s 
shoulder, “let us hear what all this is about. I'll find a perch on 
this bar, it is good enough for an old campaigner. And before we say 
a word more, here is my hunting flask for you—one carries it about 
from habit ; just a mouthful will. bring back a little colour in your 
face. That’s a shade better. I knew you wanted it. You ought to 
take care and not overwork that busy brain of yours, if only for ghe 
sake of those two fine young creatures. It will be mockery to drink 
their healths on Monday if you play ducks and drakes with your own.” 

“ Don’t talk of them—lI can’t bear it,” gasped the miserable man, 
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wiping his damp forehead. His friend’s face grew graver, and he 
seemed beginning to understand. 

“Breakers ahead, eh? Vivian giving trouble, perhaps. I know 
what boys are, and what the enemies are that hang round them. Do 
what you may, you cannot quite keep them off. I wouldn’t fret about 
a bill or two, more or less. The youngsters must pay their footing, 
and buy their experience, or they will never believe they want any. 
Some of my best officers ran it very fine in their day, and thought 
nothing but a pistol shot would clear them ; but I—we pulled them 
through, somehow or other, and they did capitally afterwards.” 

“It is not my poor boy that is in fault this time, General.” 

“You will not get me to believe that you are in trouble about your 
sweet girl—that Queen Rose of the rose garden.” 

“Not from anything she has done, God bless her! but I am in 
difficulties, General—and rather unexpectedly. I cannot explain now, 
even to such a friend as you are——” 

“TI wouldn’t press you for the world, only remind you that you 
have an old friend who would gladly become something nearer still, 
with, may be, a better right to interfere. Aye,” as the other raised 
his head inquiringly, with a faint tint on his cheeks, “ you must have 
seen how matters stand with our young people—on one side, at least ; 
and how heartily glad my wife and I should be to call your Sabina 
our own. I don’t say it would be an equal match ; Onslow, poor lad, 
is a long way in the rear as to looks and head-piece; but he is an 
affectionate fellow, and easily led by one he cares for, and a woman 
of sense and sweetness might make him what she pleased. He wor- 
ships the ground she treads on, so his mother tells me—would fetch 
and carry for her like a dog, if she would let him ; but, so far, he has 
not had much to keep hope alive.” 

‘She is too honest for that,” murmured her father. 

“ Honest! I believe you, sir. The girl is truth and sincerity 
itself, as any one may see who looks in her eyes ; and she has had too 
many ready to be at her feet for her to think anything of one more. 
But a man’s a man for a’ that, and when he is heartily in earnest, 
deserves, at any rate, a chance of being heard. That is all I ask you 
to get for him.” 

“T will try; but 4 

“ Never mind the ‘but’; we are not the two viziers haggling over 
the ruined villages. Only just this—any difficulty about money might 
be talked over between you and me when we come to the settlements, 
Onslow will have enough while we live, and more than enough when 
we die; and what would be interfering in a neighbour, don’t you 
know, would come naturally enough from a brother ; and we might 
logk into the tangle, whatever it is, and see if one cannot find a way 
of putting it straight, You artistic geniuses are never good at accounts. 
Sabina, the beauty! shall leave her home in peace and comfort, if she 
changes it for mine, and I'll be bound we could manage without even 
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troubling old Gordon. Here comes James back. I say, let me send 
him for the carriage, and you go and lunch with us, and have a chat 
with my wife. Do, now! I have to go to the bank, and will follow 
you as soon as I can.” 

But to this kindly proposal George Courtland could only reply that 
he, too, had engagements. Besides, he added, with an attempt to 
smile, he had need of a little time for reflection. 

“Don’t think me ungrateful, Boultby. I feel all your kindness— 
no one ever had such friends, or deserved them less ! ” 

He stood looking after the General as he rode away, feeling a 
different man since they had met. If the old soldier’s hunting-flask 
had revived his body, his words had stirred a tumult in his soul, that 
made the blood gallop through his veins. 

Sabina engaged to Onslow Boultby—his pride, his pearl of girls, 
for whom nobody had yet been found good enough, or happy enough, 
to touch the pure, free heart, that must give itself freely, or not at all! 
And the lad himself, with no harm in him, very likely—but no ideas 
either—a good-natured sort of lout, but a lout all the same ; the very 
notion of her accepting him was preposterous. And yet—supposing 
the child began by pitying, and were so coaxed on to love—she might, 
as his father said, make a man of him; and, oh, the relief, when 
Boultby kept his word! No need of explanation, or exposure, except 
to him—the soul of honour, who would never refer to it agam—a 
brother indeed, as he expressed it, who would care for their honour 
as for his own. Ah! that word honour—it made one think. Could 
it be saved in such a fashion? Would any relief be worth having 
that doomed Sabina to a life-long union with a fellow she could not 
possibly care for—one whom, at the very best, she would have to 
guide and inspire, instead of his being her guardian, her better angel ? 

No, it could not, should not be done. Onslow might have his 
chance, as promised ; but not a finger would George Courtland lift to 
further his suit. Some other way must be found, and found that 
very day. 

He looked at his watch, cleared the stile on which he had been 
sitting, and struck across a path to the railway station. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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AN OLD-WORLD COURTSHIP. 
By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


{7 was one of those summers that might perhaps be most fittingly 

described as “ Early English,” for they certainly do not often 
visit us in the latter decades of the nineteenth century. One of those 
halcyon seasons when May was really jocund, and when the days 
seemed made for lovers and the nights for nightingales. ‘The former, 
it is to be feared, not contented with their generous portion of the 
golden hours, stole many a delightful moment when the shadows 
were falling on the rose-scented gardens, and the young moon peered 
curiously at them through the branching trees. ‘They were even so 
egoistic—with that pardonable egoism of youth and happiness—as to 
look upon the nightingales also as their especial property, voicing for 
them in delicious harmony all those exquisite things which they found 
the words at their command all inadequate to express. 

Those were the days of rapid courtships, brief engagements, and 
speedy weddings; when all went merry as a marriage bell. Perhaps 
our immediate ancestors were a sturdier, healthier race, when the 
century was young, and knew their own minds better than their 
descendants. For although they undoubtedly married in reckless 
haste, they do not seem to have repented at leisure any more fre- 
quently than the modern couples who appear so often to reverse this 
process. Perhaps also habit and training, and the simpler conditions 
of existence, had fostered in them a spirit of wise reticence, and if 
they had their troubles they kept them to themselves—a practice 
much to be commended. 

Undoubtedly the absence of pressure, the smaller demand for 
luxuries, and the less elaborate methods of living, made the settle- 
ment of sons and daughters a far easier business than it is now. 
There was more leisure too, for all those softer considerations than in 
these times, when so many people, whether they will or no, have to 
put a double amount of work into the same limited day, and are 
perforce driven to “steal a few hours from the night” to bring things 
straight, with a consequent strain of nerves and health and temper 
which does not tend to the making of romance. 

That is how things appear to the sober-minded critic, but it is 
probable that to Diana Beverley, as she paced up and down the 
Briar walk in tapping high-heeled shoes and all the dignity of eighteen 
years, the days instead of seeming leisurely and long, appeared to be 
composed of minutes instead of hours; and as for the evenings, they 
were gone like a breath, like a bird’s song, as perfect and as short. 
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She wore a quaint dress of delicate flowered muslin, with a dainty 
lawn kerchief round her neck, and her soft curly brown hair was piled 
up on the top of her head and kept in place by a twisted ribbon in a 
fashion just old enough to look almost modern. Her cheek was soft 
with the freshness of extreme youth, and her frank innocent eyes with 
lovely dreams. It is needless to remark that she was not pacing the 
narrow path in the moonlight all alone, for if three is no company 
one, at this time, would have been worse than none to Diana, while 
two was the perfect number by which everything squared. 

Her companion was of maturer age, at least seven years her senior, 
and that was avery reasonable differenceso everyone allowed. The clear- 
cut features, the erect bearing, and something in the stately carriage 
of the head suggested the soldier, but his dress was that of a clergy- 
man of his day, and though he lived in times when there was still 
much of carelessness and laxity, a better man or a faithfuller to his 
calling than Gilbert Evelyn would have been hard to find. 

The pair had known one another as children, they had met once 
more the previous summer when Evelyn had been on a visit to his 
uncle, the Rector—a brief fugitive visit, yet long enough to fix for 
ever the young man’s fancy. Hereafter the sweet face of the squire’s 
youngest daughter haunted his dreams waking or sleeping, and it was 
with full intention that he returned in the following spring to pay his 
court to the lady of his heart. ' 


“Happy is the wooing 
That’s not long a-doing.” 


says the proverb, and truly the sun seemed to have smiled with 
especial favour on the lovers. No enraged kinsman, no incompati- 
bilities of rank or station troubled their pathway: even of money, of 
which they condescended to think but little and left to the practical 
heads of their respective elders to discuss, there was just enough. 
“The youngest of five daughters, it would not do for Diana to think 
scorn of even the seventh son of a country baronet,” said Madam 
Beverley, “ who, if he was a long way from the title had a modest 
competence and was free to please himself.” 

But she might have spared herself all trouble, for no thought of any 
such disdainful process had ever entered Diana’s pretty head. In 
her simple innocent way the girl’s whole nature expanded like a flower 
to the sun, and so swift was the passage from friendship into that 
deeper feeling which was to dominate an entire lifetime, there was no 
space for doubts or fears before she found herself listening to that old 
new story underneath the hawthorns in the tranquil summer garden. 

In spite of all that poets asserted to the contrary, very smoothly 
and surely ran the course of true love. So thought the young pair as 
they wandered about the box-edged paths in the balmy quiet nights, 
for no room seemed large enough to contain themselves and their 
wonderful joy, and they were constantly out of doors. It was the 
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last night of May, and they were more than usually happy, yet into 
their gladness had come the first touch of pain. For the morrow 
was to see them parted—a brief parting indeed, for Evelyn had just 
heard that the living intended for him had fallen vacant, and thither 
he must immediately take his way. In another three or four months 
at latest he hoped to take his bride to the little red-roofed Parsonage 
set, so they were told, in the midst of a “hundrum country parish,” 
but which to their minds was undoubtedly an off-shoot from the 
Garden of Eden. 

They were full of plans and hopes as they paced to and fro. Plans 
whereby, during his short absence, he would be getting the nest ready 
for his bird, and on her part there were schemes for the learning of 
housewifely arts and the science of domestic economy, a subject in 
which, it must be confessed, she had hitherto taken but a very limited 
interest. Now it was all different, “the trivial round ” was a glorified 
task, for she meant to be a notable parson’s wife, and to strive hard 
to be worthy of the gracious lot which had befallen her. 

The nightingale sang his loudest, for he knew that they were not 
listening to him properly, the scent of the sweetbriar rose on the air 
that seemed veritably silvered with moonlight. Hand in hand they 
stood beside the old sun-dial, silent for a few moments, and then the 
girl said softly out of a full heart : 

“ Life is very lovely.” 

“Yes,” he answered as he drew her towards him, “where one 
loves!” and then they were again silent, and let the nightingale have 
it all his own way. 

If we could but stay the flight of time at that chapter of life which 
pleases us most! but the story must be written to the end, glad or sad 
as God sees best. 

Not so slowly as they feared the summer months went by for Evelyn 
and his love, although they were apart. ‘The little Parsonage was 
nearly ready for its mistress, and Diana was happy among her wedding 
bravery when the first shadow fell across the sunlit path. ‘There came 
a letter to the girl, not written by Evelyn himself, for he was lying 
sick upon his bed, but by a friend at his dictation. ‘The hot and 
sultry August days had bred a kind of fever in the ill-drained low-lying 
parts of the village. It was not thought to be specially infectious, 
but still it spread, and Evelyn going his way among his people, aiding 
the doctor who lived some miles off, and nursing the sick with tireless 
devotion, had fallen ill at last. No one must think of coming to him, 
he wrote, least of all Diana, for the fever was feared to be increasing 
and the young ran the most danger. As soon as he was well he 
would come to her, and he prayed her not to fret, but to be of good 
courage knowing in whose hands they were.. Of his own sufferings, 
of the terrible longing for the sight of that dear face once more before 
he entered the dark valley, the writer said no word. The letter had 
travelled slowly, and those who heard the news were silent with an 
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unspoken dread—what might not have happened between this and 
then! Of course it was just what they would have expected of 
Evelyn’s unselfishness, they said he would soon be well, he was young 
and full of vigour, Diana must run no possible risk, and she must be 
brave, and do as he bade her and not fret. Then for the first time 
in her trustful obedient youth Diana rebelled. 

“TI am going to him,” she said quietly, but there was a look on the 
round, girlish face that no one dared gainsay. 

Travelling was a tardy and leisurely process in those days. What 
must it have been to make such a journey when the coach seemed to 
creep endlessly along mile after mile of dusty highway, while eyes 
blinded with tears saw nothing, and the brain refused to harbour any 
other thought save that awful foreboding “Shall I be in time?” 
There is something to be said for railroads and telegraph wires 
after all! 

Poor little Diana was nearly ill with the heart-sickening suspense 
as she sat by Madam Beverley’s side—for the good mother had for- 
gotten years and dislike to travel and everything except her child’s 
trouble. And the tedious hours went by while the horses strained 
up hill and jolted down dale as it seemed to the girl for an endless 
period of years. It was late in the afternoon of a blazing autumn 
day when they reached their destination; the little old-fashioned 
Parsonage where the flowers were blooming in the garden to welcome 
them, and where the master lay upon his bed and never roused him- 
self to greet that most honoured and long-expected guest. 

He was lying in a cool, dim room, where the scent of lavender 
mingled with the breath of the late roses looking in at the open 
window. They had taken away the curtains from the bed to give 
him air, so that as the two visitors crept softly in they saw him fully 
as he leant back upon his pillows breathing fitfully and heavily. In- 
experienced as she was, Diana needed no one to tell her that the face 
she looked upon was that of a dying man, and with one voiceless cry 
for help, she nerved her breaking heart to be strong while he should 
want her ; there would be a whole lifetime for grief by-and-by. 

He was not unconscious ; indeed, they said he seemed to have been 
watching for someone all day, but his thoughts wandered a little, and 
he appeared to have forgotten his prohibition, for as his eyes fell upon 
her, he gasped out: 

“TI was waiting for you. You are coming with me?” 

She took the wasted hand in hers as she knelt beside him, and 
answered bravely in a voice that never shook at all : 

“ Yes, love, soon.” 

Then he seemed to arouse to a more complete consciousness, and 
his eyes turned wistfully to her full of unutterable longing. 

“Tt will be a long time, my dearest,” he said with painful effort, 
“but I shall be watching!” 

“ And I shall be waiting! ” she answered swiftly. 
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A sunbeam fell across the bed and rested on them both, but it was 
dim to the smile that suddenly illumined his face as the sick man 
murmured : 

“Commit thy way unto Him... . and He shall give thee thy 
heart’s desire. . . . Now, Lord, speak, for Thy servant heareth.” 

And with his hand in hers he fell softly asleep. 

* * * * * 

‘Years passed away. Diana was Diana Beverley still; her sisters 
married and went forth into the world, but she stayed on in the old 
home. Neither sorrow nor time could rob her of her brightness and 
she found plenty to do ina world where the harvest always exceeds the 
willing labourers. Neither was hers an unhappy lot; she did not try 
to kill her griefs, nor to stifle them in some new form of excitement. 
She took her sorrow as a sacred gift that God in His mercy had 
surely given her to make her life what He meant it to be. It was 
very, very bitter at the first, but it grew to be a part of herself, and she 
would not have chahged her memories for any earthly joy. There 
were sick and sorry folk who would have found this world a drearier 
place but for that quiet woman in her lonely home, with the page of 
her history turned down at its brightest. 

People rarely die of troubles such as hers, and it was a long 
waiting time. Yet year by year as she walked alone now in the 
peaceful garden, and the song of the nightingale and the scent of the 
sweetbriar filled the air, she could still say, with a fuller meaning but 
with the old happy confidence— 





“Life is very lovely—when one loves.” 
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SIX JOLLY SERVING-MEN. 
By J. A. Owen. 


| fa a former paper I described how Six Merrie Wives of the West, 

living in the days of Henry I., got the better of their husbands’ 
scruples so far as to persuade these worthy men to allow them to 
go up to the City of London in order to enjoy themselves there, 
attended by their respective men-servants. 

The six worthy clothiers of the West, as the old writer tells us, 
employed a great number of work-people, as they had their own 
spinners, carders, weavers, fullers, dyers, as well as shearmen and 
rowers, and the men whom they saw fit to send with their dames to 
London were weavers. 

A very amusing scene took place between these latter and the 
London working weavers; past-masters in their line in the country, 
they were very anxious to hold some conference with the weavers 
of Candlewicke Street, and they soon began to challenge these in 
the matter of workmanship. 

Quoth Weasell, the servant of the good-wife of Simon of 
Southampton : 

“Tl work with any of you for a crown, and he who makes his 
yard of cloth soonest shall have it.” 

“You shall be wrought with,” said one of the London fellows, 
‘an it were for ten crowns; but we will make this bargain, that each 
of us shall wind his own quilles.” 

“Content!” quoth Weasell; and so they set to work, but Weasell 
lost. ‘Thereupon another man took the matter in hand ; but he lost 
likewise, so that the London weavers triumphed against the country, 
and called these a set of old frumps. 

“Alas, poor fellows!” said they. ‘Your hearts are good, but 
your hands are ill.” “Tush, the fault was in their legs,” quoth 
another. ‘Pray you, friend, were you not born at home?” 

“Why do you ask?” said Weasell. 

“ Because,” said he, “the biggest place of your leg is next to 
your shoe.” 

At this, Cuthbert, being of a very choleric nature, chafed like a 
man of law at the bar, and he wagered them again four crowns to 
two. They agreed and set to work again; and this time Crabbe 
from the country conquered them all, so that the London weavers 
were nipped in the head like birds, and had not a word to say for 
themselves, 

“Now,” said Crabbe, “as we have lost nothing, so you have won 
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nothing ; and, since I know you could not be right weavers without 
being at the same time right good fellows, you shall go with us and 
we will pay for the ale.” 

“Spoken like a good fellow and a good weaver,” returned one 
of the town weavers; and together they went to the sign of the 
Red Cross. 

Having drunk well there, they began to have some merry talk 
and to extol Crabbe up to the skies, so that he declared that he 
would leave the country weavers and come and live amongst their 
craftsmen up in town. 

“Nay,” said one of the London fellows, “that must not be, for 
the King hath given us this priviledge that none shall live amongst 
us but such as have served seven years in London.” 

This Crabbe appears to have been a soothsayer of some repute, 
for we are told that “according to his own manner of prophesying,” 
he forthwith dropped into poetry. The rhymes have a certain 
historical value, so we give them to our readers. 
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‘The Day is very neere at Hand, 
When as the King of this faire Land 
Shall priviledge you more then so, 
Then Weavers shall in Skarlet goe. 


**And to one Brotherhood be brought, 
The First is in London wrought, 
When other Tradesmen by your 

Fame, 
Shall covet all to doe the same. 


Then shall you all live wondrous 


well, 

But this one Thing I shall you tell, 

The Day will come before the 
Doome, 

In Candleweeke-street shall stand no 
Loome. 


‘Nor any Weaver dwelling there, 

But Men that shall more Credit 
beare ; 

For clothing shall be sore decayde, 

And Men undone that use that 
Trade, 


‘*And yet the Day some Men shall 


see, 

This Trade againe shall raised be. 

When as Bayliffe of Sarum Towne, 

Shall buy and purchase Bishop's 
Downe. 


‘*Where there never man did sow, 
Great Store of goodly Corne shall 
grow ; 
When the good fellows heard 
applauded him vastly. 








And Woad, that makes all Colours 
found, 
Shall spring upon that barren ground. 


“But Clothing kept as it hath beene, 
In London never shall be seene; 
For Weavers then the most shall 

win, 
That worke for Clothing next the 
Skin. 


“Till Pride the Commonwealth doth 
peele, 
And causeth Husewives leave their 
Wheele. 
Then poverty upon each side, 
Unto those workemen shall betide. 


“At that Time, from Eagles’ nest, 
That proudly builded in the West, 
A Sort shall come with cunning 

Hand, 
To bring strange Weaving in this 
Land. 


‘*And by their Gaines that great will 
fall 
They shall maintain the Weavers’ 
Hall ; 
But long they shall not flourish so, 
But Folly will them overthrow. 


‘And men. shall 
Shame, 
To bear that kind of Weavers Name ; 
And this as sure shall come to passe, 
As here is Ale within this Glasse.” 


count it mickle 


these rhymes of Crabbe’s, they 
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“Why, my masters,” said Weasell, “do you wonder at these 
sayings? He will tell you twenty such tales. Indeed we always call 
him our Canuas Prophet.” 

“We never heard the like of it in our lives; and if he tells true it 
would be strange indeed.” 

“Doubt not but it will fall true,” quoth the wag Weasell, “for I 
tell you what: he did but once see our Nicke kiss Nell, and presently 
he poured out this rhyme P 

But the rhyme and the stories that followed were of the broad 
type of their day, and we must spare the more polite and fastidious 
ears of modern times. I fear the appetite for such matters is 
much as it was then, but they are dished up with more subtlety. 

Tom Dove of Exeter, who was such a favourite with the six merrie 
wives, came at last to sore straits through his love of jollity and good- 
fellowship. In fact he owed roney to several people, and one of 
his creditors sent an officer to arrest him. It so happened that two 
of the City officers—or, as we should say, constables—had been 
killed in a fray when dealing with some disorderly subjects. 

Two Dutchmen, or rather Flemings, had been put in their places. 
Many Flemings, the old book says, “ having fledde into this Realme 
by reason of certain waters that had drowned a great part of their 
country.” These unfortunate constables had a uniform given-them 
of blue and red ; coats, breeches and stockings which marked them 
from other men, and often caused them to be persecuted. 

The Fleming who had of course had little experience, stood 
quivering and quaking at a corner of the street to watch for our hero, 
and when after long waiting he at length espied him, he prepared his 
mace ready, and with a pale countenance proceeded to his office. 
Coming behind Tom Dove suddenly, with his mace he knocked him 
on the pate, saying: “I arrest you,” in fact, giving him such a blow 
that he fell to the ground. ‘The Catchpole thinking he had killed 
his man, he left his mace behind him and ranne away ; the Creditor 
he ran after him, calling and crying that he should turne againe. 
But the Fleming would not by any meanes turne backe, but got him 
quite out of the city, and tooke Sanctuary at Westminster.” 

Dove, having come to himself, went to his inn, no one trying to 
stop him ; and right glad he was to have escaped. But not for long 
did he continue at liberty, for at his very next coming to London 
another catchpole met with him and he was arrested. 

Dove was dismayed at this sore mischance, and at first knew not 
what to do; but presently he requested the catchpole that he would 
not violently cast him into prison, but tarry a little till he could send 
for a friend. The catchpole being won with fair words to do him 
this favour, Tom sent to his host Jarrat, at whose inn the six wealthy 
clothiers of the west were wont to lodge in London; and this 
worthy man came immediately and offered himself to be Dove’s 
security. 
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The officer, who had never seen this man before, was much amazed, 
for Jarrat—called always Jarrat the Giant—was a great and mighty 
person, of a grim countenance and exceeding high of stature, so that 
the catchpole was wonderfully afraid, asking if he could find never a 
surety but the devil; most fearfully entreating Dove to conjure him 
away, and he would do him any favour. 

** What, will you not take my word?” quoth Jarrat. 

“Sir,” quoth the catchpole, “if it were for any matter in hell, I 
would take your word as soon as any devil’s in that place ; but seeing 
it is for a matter on earth, I would gladly have a Surety.” 

Why, thou Cricket,” quoth Jarrat, thou maggat-apie ; thou spinner, 
thou paultry spider! Dost thou take me for a devil? Sirra, take my 
word, I charge thee, for this man; or else, goodman butterfly, I’ll 
make thee repent it.” 

The officer, while they were in the house, said he was “content,” 
but as soon as he came into the street, he cried, saying: ‘ Helpe, 
helpe, good neighbours, or else the devil will carry away my prisoner.” 

There was not one man, however, who would stir to the aid of the 
catchpole, but he kept fast hold of Thomas, till Jarrat, seeing this, 
gave the officer such a “ fillop on the forehead with his finger,” that 
the Fleming fell to the ground ; and while he lay stretching his heels, 
Jarrat took Dove under his arm and carried him home; where he 
thought himself ‘as safe as King Charlemaine in Mount-Albon.” 

The next morning Jarrat conveyed Dove out of town, and Thomas 
afterward kept in the country, and came no more into the catchpole’s 
claws. Nevertheless, poor, improvident Tom Dove would have sunk 
into utter want, had it not been for the generous legacy of good 
Thomas of Reading, the most interesting character among those six 
worthy clothiers of the west. It is pleasant to read of the good 
ending of the remaining four companions. Gray of Gloucester died 
wondrous wealthy ; and William Fitz-Allan, commonly called William 
of Worcester, also died very rich, having builded many houses for the 
poor. His son Henry, we are told, was the first that was ever Mayor 
in London. Simon of Southampton—alias “Supbroth”—gave a 
splendid gift towards the building of a Monastery at Winchester. 
Sutton of Salisbury was also a great benefactor, leaving a hundred 
pounds to be yearly lent to poor weavers of the town, “to the 
World’s End.” 

J. A. OWEN. 
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A VACANT HOUSE. 


i? was springtime, and we drove along the blossoming roads with 

minds intent on nothing more serious than everyday business 
and the wonderful beauty of the weather. In the hedgerows every 
loftier thorn was white with wreaths and knots of scented may, the 
horse-chestnut raised its gleaming pearly cones, the sycamore dangled 
its slender tassels of pale green. Now and again we passed a shrubbery 
or plantation, where the golden laburnum shook daintily over the pink 
thorn and the lilac. Everywhere was the singing of birds; thrush, 
blackbird, nightingale, and the far-echoing cuckoo. 

The sky was serenely blue, with clouds that only deepened its 
serenity, the fields stood green and fair with the young corn and the 
promise of the hay-crop. It was a very ideal of a day. 

The scent of golden whin was yet in our nostrils when we turned a 
bend in the road and from the copse that filled the corner came the 
yet stronger scent of broad-leaved garlic, and over the hedge we saw 
the banks of a little stream set thick with a last growth of the lily-like 
foliage and white starry blooms. Beyond the copse came a lawny 
meadow, a little belt of flowering shrubs, and then, withdrawn a little 
from the road, a house. 

A house, and even as we saw it a shiver ran through us. Five 
windows, long since destitute of glass, gazed out like blind eyes upon 
the world ; through them we saw the paper hanging from the walls in 
long dishevelled strips, wave and quiver like the funeral trappings of 
ruin and desolation ; the paint had blistered away from window frame 
and door; the creeper that had once grown over the portico lay in 
unheeded confusion on the ground. 

Set there in the midst of all the exuberant luxuriance of spring that 
awful sightless house looked like the ghastly presentiment of some- 
thing worse than death—of death in life. We gazed and shuddered 
and drove on. 

But as after the sudden vision of a corpse the mind refuses to 
return at once to its old level, so the sight of that forsaken house had 
cast a blight on all the loveliness of nature. ‘The very bird-songs 
seemed harsh and discordant, and our own light laughter perished 
from our lips. 

We reached Mrs. Ormerod’s before we had recovered our gaiety, 
but then the introduction to so many strangers drove the thought of 
the house into the background of our brain. ‘Tea and tennis and 
Mrs. Ormerod’s famous rhododendrons were the matters of imme- 
diate concern, and the rhododendrons were assuredly a dream of 
delight, 
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Lingering amongst them with the vicar of the parish, as great a 
flower lover as myself, we came upon a young couple so much 
engrossed in their own affairs that they did not perceive us till Mr. 
Coborn addressed them. 

“Well, young people! Are matters progressing with you?” 

I thought the young man, a handsome fellow enough, looked rather 
surly as he answered in the negative. The girl flushed up and spoke 
eagerly. 

“Mr. Coborn, my uncle has offered us the gift of Brook House if we 
like to take it as it is, and Alfred will not listen to it. Is it not 
foolish ? ” 

“Brook House? Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Mr. Coborn 
involuntarily and with a visible shudder. 

It flashed upon me at once that they spoke of the house that had 
raised such uncomfortable thoughts in our mind an hour or so 
before. One might well shudder at the thought of living there. 

“You need not fear,” Alfred replied to his exclamation. “ Nothing 
on earth should induce me to live in that ghastly place. Why, it’s— 
it’s ghastly !” 

“Did you ever go into the house?” spoke his companion pertly. 
“T do not believe you have ever seen it by honest daylight ; on such 
a day as this, for instance. Any place would look horrid on a wet 
winter afternoon.” : 

Alfred affirmed that he had seen quite as much of it as he wanted ; 
but somehow I presently found that we were making a surreptitious 
departure from Mrs. Ormerod’s grounds with a view to overlooking 
the neighbouring house. A footpath through meadows and plantations 
brought us thither quicker than I expected, and as we pushed open a 
ruinous wicket-gate that led into the deserted garden I heard the 
clergyman muttering uneasily to himself. Evidently the very approach 
to the place was distasteful to him. 

I too felt that in passing through that gate we entered a different 
atmosphere. It was chilly and yet close, the very birds were silent, 
the rabbits that had peered at us from amongst the brushwood on the 
other side were replaced here by toads and gliding reptiles ; I found 
myself listening for some sound, I knew not what. 

Annie had gone on before with Alfred, jangling as they went ; but 
at the door they waited our approach, and we walked on towards 
them by flower-beds run to ruin, and grass choked by its own over- 
growth. Even Annie hesitated to push open the cracked and paintless 
door, and in fact it hung so crazily on its hinges, that it took the 
united efforts of the men to force it to admit us. As I crossed the 
threshold the sound of a long sigh fell on my ear, and I fancied that 
I felt a cold breath go by my cheek. Mrs. Ormerod’s dog, which 
had followed us, crept whimpering to my feet. There was something 
uncanny about the place. 

Yet the hall into which we entered must once have been bright and 
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pleasant. It ran through the house and was lighted by a broad 
fanlight over the door at each end, and by a window on the landing 
above. A good staircase led to the upper storey, and on the square 
landing, half way up it, stood a carved wooden bench, the only article 
of furniture in the house. 

With a disinclination that I could in no way understand, I took my 
way upstairs with the others. Even Annie’s chatter died on her lips, 
in spite of her attempts to rally her lover on the absurdity of his 
objection to the house, and we moved from one desolate room to 
another in uncomfortable fashion, passing remarks under our breath. 

The flapping paper that we had noticed from the outside rustled 
and whispered within in a weird unhallowed fashion ; more than once 
I glanced over my shoulder in half conviction that there were more 
of our party than those who had entered with me, and poor Cato 
evinced more uneasiness than I did. Yet ill-pleased as he seemed 
with those upper chambers, he shrank so obviously from descending 
the stairs, that I took him in my arms to carry him down. He was a 
well-grown dog, and something of a burden, and at the half-way 
landing, I was about to sit down on the bench before mentioned, 
when Mr. Coborn’s startled “ Don’t! don’t!” arrested me. 

“I did not care to see you sit there,” he said by way of apology 
when we reached the ground floor. “ Itis the last place where he was 
seen.” : 

“He? Who was he?” I asked quickly, and noticed even in my 
nervous excitement—for I was excited—that Annie tried to prevent 
his answering my question, while on the other hand Alfred encou- 
raged it. 

“Let us look through into the garden,” suggested she, and stepped 
to the door opposite to that by which we had come in, and which we 
opened with equal difficulty. 

We went out on te an open space which had once been gravelled, 
but was now overgrown with moss and nauseous weeds. ‘To the left 
were the stable and outhouses, to the right the kitchen garden ; and 
even this had been left to run wild. Between the two was a belt of 
neglected shrubs, through which a path led towards the copse where 
ran the garlic-bordered stream. We pursued the path for a little 
distance, but the evening had grown suddenly chilly, or our spirits 
were strangely dispersed, for we had no heart to go on to the wood. 

sy tacit agreement we returned to the garden, Cato whimpering more 
and more wretchedly as we drew near the house. 

We passed round, not through it, to the other garden, and there on 
the unkempt lawn we paused to look once more at the distressful 
front. Twilight was beginning to gather, and I could almost fancy 
that I saw ghostly arms waving and beckoning from the empty window 
frames: once my startled fancy caught sight of a phantom woman 
white-faced and white-robed, stretching despairing hands towards us. 

Limbs fallen from the chestnuts that skirted the lawn offered us a 
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seat, and once more I asked Mr. Coborn for his story. Cato had 
fixed himself before me, his head upon my knees, looking up into my 
face with beseeching eyes. 

“Story?” replied Mr. Coborn. “There is not much of a story to 
tell. I believe the house had a doubtful reputation from the first ; 
the people told me on my first coming here that in the hurry to finish 
the building the work had been carried on through all seven days: of 
the week, and on one of those unhallowed Sabbaths a workman had 
been killed. ‘They say he walks,’ more than one of my new 
parishioners said, and I found that the Whitfords’ occupation of the 
house was looked upon as a piece of great rashness. The previous 
occupants had left hastily on the death from some unexplained cause 
of one child after another, and the house had stood empty for more 
than a year before the Whitfords took it. That was some thirty years 
ago, for they were only just established when I came. 

“They were a very young couple ; he was barely twenty-one and 
she was at least two years younger. I have always been prejudiced 
against over-early marriages. We considered them an unusually 
handsome pair, if you can apply so stern a word as handsome to 
Mrs. Whitford’s graceful loveliness, and everything about them was 
fresh and charming. It would seem like mockery to you to describe 
the house and garden as they were then, with their mistress flitting 
about them in her dainty silks and muslins, her lips rippling over with 
song or laughter as she moved. He was devoted to her, and for two 
whole years their life was without a cloud. 

“Then came a child, and doubtless you expect me to say that 
their happiness was now complete. It seemed so at first, then we 
noticed that Mr. Whitford sometimes left home for a night without 
his wife. ‘The absences grew more frequent. ‘Emmeline did not 
miss him, she was so wrapt up in the child.’ It might be jealousy 
that led him to make such speeches, and it might be pride that kept 
Emmeline from asking or giving any explanation, but I noted that 
both she and the child flagged woefully through the hot summer 
weather of the fourth year of my life here. ‘They were left much 
alone during the winter that followed, and it grew to be generally 
recognised that the child’s life was a precarious possession. Mrs. 
Whitford would not own it in words, but her feverish anxiety about 
every change in the little one’s spirits or colour or appetite told its 
own tale to her friends, and served to irritate her husband when he 
was at home. 

“When spring came, cold and late and depressing, the child grew 
very rapidly worse and died. ‘The mother’s grief was silent, but its 
intensity cut us to the heart. Now, we said, sorrow will draw the two 
together again, he can no longer assume that his wife does not miss 
him, and he will feel impelled to cling to her and comfort her. And 
for a time it seemed so. He stayed at home and resumed his old 
attention but something must have passed between them of which 
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we knew nothing, for Emmeline did not respond. She submitted to 
the evidences of his affection, but her heart seemed to be closed against 
him. Once more he began to withdraw from home for a night, for 
two, for a week at a time. 

“Emmeline did not complain, you might have thought that she 
did not notice his going or coming, but she grew prouder and colder 
and more reserved, and though her house and her dress were scrupu- 
lously well kept it was evident that she took no pleasure in either. 

“T remonstrated with Whitford, I told him that I was concerned 
about his wife’s health and spirits and that he ought not to leave her 
so much alone. He turned upon me with a very curious expression. 
‘My good fellow,’ he said, ‘allow me to impress upon you the impru- 
dence of interfering in other people’s affairs, and to assure you that 
my wife is by no means grieved to be rid of me. She has been tired 
of me for many months past.’ 

“ After that he left her for longer and longer intervals, till finally in 
the autumn she told me that he had gone abroad for the winter. I 
said for her health’s sake she should have gone too, and she replied 
coldly that she ‘ preferred to remain where she was.’ 

“* Weeks went by, and we all recognised that a nameless change had 
crept over the place and the inhabitants. Both Mrs. Whitford and 
the servants wore a troubled, half-frightened look, and the house 
began to resume its old reputation of being haunted. I was: filled 
with anxieties as to what would be the end of it all. 

“We had a sharp winter followed by a mild wet February, a 
most dreary and depressing month. During that month something, 
never explained, occurred to shock or frighten Mrs. Whitford, a baby 
was born, prematurely, dead, and we knew that the mother’s life was 
in extreme danger. From one of the servants I gained Whitford’s 
address and wrote to him urging his immediate return. ‘There was 
no reply and I wrote again, still urgently but reporting a slight change 
for the better. To this also there was no answer, and yet again [ 
wrote, following up this letter by a telegram, for unaccountable 
symptoms had filled us with the gravest alarm. 

“It was nothing less than madness that we feared, for Emmeline’s 
reason was evidently shaken, her desperate pleading with the thing 
that stood between her husband and herself was pitiful to hear, and 
we watched her with careful vigilance. And notwithstanding all our 
care, on the fourth day after I had despatched the telegram I have 
spoken of, she escaped from the nurses. The groom dashed up to 
the vicarage to bear me the news, and we organised a thorough search 
for her. We sought all day—it was Sunday, and the congregation 
that met mein church was scanty—and as the light began to fail, I 
entered the house once more in the hopeless hope that she might 
have returned to her bedroom. Sad-hearted enough I came out from 
the empty room, and standing on the landing I heard the tramp of 
many feet approaching the back entrance. 
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“T reached the mid-stair landing in time to see a group of 
labourers bear in the dead form of Emmeline, still dripping with 
water from the brook, and as I stood aghast, the other door was flung 
open and Whitford entered. He was pale and travel-stained, and as 
he saw the men who filled the other end of the hall he paused, 
startled and horror-stricken. He stumbled on, the men reverently 
making way for him, gazed curiously at his dead wife, and stooped to 
kiss her. ‘Cold!’ he exclaimed, drawing himself up with a wild 
look in his eyes, and breaking into a peal of mad laughter he fled out 
by the way he came. 

“Tt was for him that we sought now, far and wide, day after day, 
but we found no trace of him. He had vanished and we thought 
him dead. More than one in the village professed to have caught 
glimpses of his ghost hovering about the place, and the rumours were 
sufficient to destroy all prospect of letting the house furnished as had 
been proposed. Still we none of us thought ever to see Whitford in 
life again. 

“Just a year had gone by and I was returning with five or six 
others from a confirmation, when the coachman pulled up before this 
gate and said in a startled way that the front door stood open. I got 
down, followed by two or three more and went quietly in. 

“There on the bench on the landing sat Whitford, gaunt and 
ghastly, gazing vacantly down to the spot where he had seen his wife’s 
body. At the sound of our entrance he sprang to his feet with a wild 
yell, dashed past us and out into the bushes. We followed at all 
speed, but we never got sight of him again. And no man knows at 
this day if he is living or dead. 

“ The house has been let once or twice since then, but the tenants 
have very shortly left it. As a rule they gave no reason but that they 
did not care to stay. I can show you poor Emmeline’s grave when- 
ever you wish to see it. Poor child! ‘Three and twenty—three and 
twenty!” 

Mr. Coborn ceased and sat ruminating sadly. 

I had observed that long before the end of the narrative Annie’s 
hand had crept into her lover’s, and now I heard her low-voiced 
comment : 

“T think, Alfred, we will wait for another house.” 

G. G. Kirron, 
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‘* TIE IS ALONE, BUT NEAR AT HAND IS THE SOUND OF AN UNSEEN 
COMPANION.” 








